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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Qanoon-e-Islam ; or, the Customs of the Moo- 
sulmans of India: comprising a full and 
exact Account of their various Rites and 
Ceremonies, from the Moment of Birth till 
the Hour of Death. By Jaffur Shurreef ; 
translated by G. A. Herklots, M.D. 8vo. 
pp-cire.500. London, 1832. Parbury, Allen, 
and Co. 

Ir is seldom we have an opportunity of re- 

viewing a work of a native of India, written 

for the information of Europeans. This is, 
however, the second example of the kind that 
has occurred within the year. Still, the present 
production was not originally composed in our 
tongue, but in the Hindustani, spoken in the 
south of India, usually called Dukhanee, the 
vernacular language of the author, whose ori- 
ental ideas, the translator, a medical officer on 
the Madras establishment, has clothed in an 

English dress. It, therefore, possesses a cha~ 

racter of authenticity, and its descriptions of 

Indian manners and cpstoms are distinguished 

by an exactness and fulness of information, 

which no European observer could ever expect 
to attain. The great variety of subjects em- 
braced in it is likewise a peculiar feature in 
the work. It leaves nothing untouched that 
refers to the Indian Moosulman, from the first 
dawn of his existence to the rites performed 
wer his grave, It treats of every age and sex 
with equal precision ; their fasts and festivals 

(particularly marriage and the mohurrum)— 

their vows and oblations for every month in 

the year—their different tribes and sects, saints 
ad devotees—religious tenets, prayers, and 
ablations—the calculation of nativities—necro- 

mancy—exorcism, casting out of devils, &c.— 

magic squares, amulets, charms, philters, &c.— 

uuptial festivities and funeral obsequies, cos- 

times, ornaments, weights, measures, musical 


' insttuments, games, &c. &e. &c. 


In short, it comprises whatever is either 
carious or useful relating to the important 
race of people who preceded the British in the 
— of India. And as the multifarious 

it contains are methodically arranged 

and divided, and furnished with ro copious 
index and glossary, it will hereafter prove a 
valuable acquisition, as a book of reference, to 
antiquary and man of letters. To those 
who delight ‘to study human nature under all 
Wt aspects, the deep insight which this volume 
gives into the moral and intellectual state» of 
the Indian population will afford a considerable 
ee of interest; and it may be of essential 
“ervice to our countrymen who come in con- 
‘act, and have to deal with that people as 
soldiers and subjects. But we shall let the 
speak for itself. ‘The following is an ac- 

. oosulman dinner-party :— 

The description of a Moosulman dinner- 
party, whether among the rich or poor, is as 
7 8: Having spread in the dewan-khana,* 
oF in the house, & carpet more or less rich, or 


* “ A public room detached from the house." 





simply a cloth, on the floor, the company take 
off their shoes outside of the door, and as 
they enter, call out Us-sulam.oon-ally-koom, (or 
* peace be unto you.’) It is not customary, 
and it is even disrespectful, to go in with their 
| shoes on. 
replies, wo ally koom-oos sulam (‘ and unto you 


or men of rank, inquires after their welfare : 
they then take their seat* next the wall, close 
to one another. After this, two servants in 
attendance, one with a basin in his hand, the 
other with an ewer of water, serve the guests 
with it to wash their hands;+ commencing 
with the seniors, they all wash either one or 
both hands as they please. This office con- 
cluded, the servants proceed to lay a duster- 
khwan of white cloth or chintz, in front of the 
guests, on the carpet; leaving the latter un- 
covered in its centre; after which they arrange 
the dinner on it; viz. plates containing polaoo, 
feernee, and roteean (unleavened bread), cups 
with curries, saucers with chutnee and kubab, 
placing each one’s share (or fora, as it is 
termed) before him. This being done, the 
landlord, or the senior present, calls out bism- 
illa (as much as to say ‘ commence’, ‘ eat,’ 
for Moosulmans never partake of a morsel 
without first uttering the word bismilla (lit. in 
the name of God), meaning to say, ‘ I com. 
mence in the name of God.’ After this they 
{commence eating, and that with the right 
pent, without the use of spoons or knives and 
forks. They loathe eating with the left hand.+ 
* * * During the repast, two or three of 
the relatives act as surbwrans i stewards), 
and supply what is wanted, while some are in 
waiting with gugglets§ (goblets) and cups|| to 
help any one that chooses to water. These 
stand in the centre of the dining-room. Din- 
ner being finished, and the plates removed, 
the basin and ewer are again brought, and the 
guests wash their hands as before; but, using 
baysun,** instead of soap, which is an excellent 
substance for removing the grease from the 
hands; if this cannot be got, they wash in 
pure water. But previous to washing the 
hands, it is the command of the prophet to 
lick the fingers: however, very few adhere to 





* «< Of course on the ground, with their legs crossed ; 
as is customary for natives to sit.” 

+ ‘* An act of cleanliness indispensable where the 
hands are used instead of spoons or knives and forks, 
In eating, men of rank have a servant standing on each 
side of them to wipe their hands each time they take a 
mouthful.” 

The reason is stated by the writer; but this, like 
many particulars in the book, though essential to the 
a illustration of habits, customs, and ceremonies, 
es en ey Sega in a work like ours.— 


«Vu lets.” 
ee Seveat seek out of the same cup, pee bres 


out a little after every time that one has drun 


q “« They ud, or whisper, or say silently in 

thelr hearts, the words “Aleumd-otilah, * Praise be to 

God,’ or Shookr-e-khoda, ‘ thanks’ or ‘ gratitude to God,’ 
meat.” 





shoes; and moreover it is a sin to eat with! 
The landlord, or any other present, | 


be peace’); and if they be particular friends | 





this precept. The nobility generally have two 
dewan-khanas (one in which the sen is 
received, the other in which the dinner is laid 
out); and when ready, the landlord respect- 
fully says to the company, ‘ let us withdraw’ 
(i. e. to the dinner-room). If there be a nu- 
merous party, first, part of them wash their 
hands and sit down to dinner; when these 
have done, the others follow the same practice. 
When dinner is over, they who please retire 
to the dewan-khana, where they first assem- 
bled. Here they spend the time in conversa- 
tion, reciting pieces of Hindoostanee or Persian 
poetry, puzzling each other with riddles, com- 
posing acrostics, &c. Of the latter I shall pre- 
sent a few specimens :-— 


“¢ A pair of pi eons, black and white, 
Asunder a + in their flight ; 
And though they — around the sky, 
Yet from their cage they never fly. 
Answer. ‘ Day and Night.’ 
There is a place I know full well, 
Where lifeless persons only dwell, 
In war ’tis peopled ev’ry rood, 
In peace a desert solitude. 
Answer. * A chess-board, with its men 
elephants, camels,’ dc. 
Acrostic. 
W ise king, thy gracious countenance I claim, 
I ask of thee my pure but secret aim. 
N ow, if you take a letter from each line, 
E re long, my heart’s desire you will divine. 
Answer, * Wine.’” 

That most interesting occurrence, the meet- 
ing of a bride and bridegroom for the first 
time, is thus described :— 

** On entering the house, the bridegroom 
alone is borne by the man, who carries him to 
the door of the dwelling, or to the court-yard 
around it, where he stops. The women then 
holding up a curtain between, and one of 
them having brought the bride in her arms to 
the other side of it, they put into her hands 
flowers, sugars, and unboiled rice, and direct 
her to throw them three times over the skreen, 
on the head of the bridegroom, who does the 
same toher. This ceremony being concluded, 
the bridegroom withdraws to the male dewun- 
khana.”’ 

Then follows the neekah, or solemnisation of 
the contract of marriage, after which the bride- 
groom is indulged with a peep at the moon-like 
beauties of his bride, whom we are to suppose 
he has never yet seen, after the following for- 
malities :— 

** Abont five or six o’clock in the afternoon 
of the neekah-day, the mooshata (female jester) 
having fastened the sayhra on the bride’s head, 
brings her on her lap and seats her on the cot. 
Then, having seated the bridegroom opposite 
to her, with their faces turned towards each 
other, and having a piece of red cloth held up 
as a curtain between them, she, holding one 
end of a long piece of red thread, puts the 
latter, along with some unboiled rice, into the 
bride’s hand, and taking hold of it, makes her 
throw it over the curtain on the bridegroom’s 
head. The sister of the latter, tying a gold or 
silver ring to the extremity of the thread, and 
also putting some unboiled rice along with it 
into the hand of her brother, takes hold of it, 
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—————————— 
and makes him throw them to the bride. When 
they have thus thrown it (the ring) backwards 
and forwards three times, all the while singing 
some current epithalamium (called hujooloha), 
the mooshata desires the brid m to remove 
the curtain. After placing the bride and bride- 
groom on the bed, the female jester exercises 
her ingenuity in saying many witty things. 
On the bridegroom’s mother or his sister re- 
questing her to shew the bride’s face to the 
bridegroom, she observes, ‘ The bride eclipses 
the moon in beauty; and were I to indulge 
him with a single glance, the poor fellow would 
go mad, and become distracted.’ After two or 
three (lit. op Langage [an hour] passed in 
this way, she places a bit of sugar-candy on the 
bride’s head, and desires the bridegroom to 
pick it up with his mouth. That being done, 
she puts the same on her shoulders, knees, and 
feet ; but instead of removing it in the latter 
case with his mouth, he offers to do it with his 
left hand (a thing totally inadmissible among 
them), which, of course, the mooshata does not 
sanction; and at this juncture amuses the 
bridegroom’s mother and sister not a little, by 
insisting upon the performance; observing, 
that it is but right, since he has taken up the 
rest with his mouth, that he should do so in 
this case. After a few minutes, he is allowed 
to take it up with his right hand. Then the 
mooshata, singing, takes hold of the bride’s 
head, moves it backwards and forwards two or 
three (lit. four) times, and does the same to the 
bridegroom ; after which, holding a looking. 
glass between them, she directs them to look at 
each other in it. The bridegroom takes a peep, 
and obtains a faint glimpse of his fair one (im- 
mediately after which the Qoran is exhibited to 
his view), while the modest virgin does not so 
much as venture to open her eyes. They then 
give the bridegroom some milk in a cup to 
drink, and touch the bride’s mouth with his 
leavings (hoping thereby to create a mutual 
affection between them).” 

The following recipe for catching thieves de- 
serves record on account of its utility, if found 
true; and if otherwise, as shewing the state of 
mind of even the educated classes of Moosul. 
mans. 

“ A certain — a I a. seen with 
my own e is this. apply some of 
ion kind of lam black ~ the bottom of a 
kusund ka kutora (bell-metal cup); and having 
assembled a of boys, direct them to place 
their hands, one by one, upon it. Whatever 
boy it may be on the placing of whose hands 
the cup begins to move, the thief-catcher keeps 
his hands upon those of the boy, and says, 
* May the cup move towards him who is the 
thief; or, may it go to the place where the 
property is concealed ;’ and there is no doubt 
but it will happen as he wishes, To try the 
experiment, this teacher of the alphabet had it 
performed at his own house, when a gir! had 
taken his sister’s nuth’, hid it in a jam (drink. 


ing-cup), and covered it with a khwancha (a| M 


small tray). On his sister’s mentioning to him 
the circumstance of her nuth’ having been 
stolen, and requesting him to endeavour to find 
out the thief, he assembled a few boys, and 
having applied a little lamp-black to the bottom 
of a cup, he got them to place their hands on 
it. On oné of them so doing, the cup began 
to move, when he desired it to go in the direc- 
tion of the thief,—and immediately it proceeded 
to the closet, where they found the girl hid. 
He then desired it to proceed to the spot where 
the mwth’ was concealed,—and it went straight 
to the cup in which the nuth’ was hidden, and 
there remained stationary. Many will doubt- 





less not credit this; but the author can only 
say that he has stated just what he had per- 
formed at his own honse, and been an eye- 
witness to, People may either believe it or 
not, as they please.” 

It is but fair, however, to quote the author's 
remarks on the science of exorcism, by which 
he appears to estimate such supernatural ac- 
quirements at their true value. He says— 
‘“* This teacher of the alphabet (an epithet of 
humility, such as Oriental writers usually adopt 
in speaking of themselves, instead of saying 
* the author’) has for a long time cherished the 
greatest curiosity to dive into this mysterious 
science, and has, consequently, associated much 
with divines and devotees, exorcists and travel- 
lers, from Arabia and Ujjum,* by which he 
has acquired some knowledge of it ; but all the 
advantage he has derived therefrom may be 
summed up in a well-known proverb—‘ Koh 
kundun, moosh girruftun.’ 

* To dig a mountain up, and find a mouse!’ ” 

And at page 328 he again intimates his strong 
misgivings on the subject:—‘ In short, we 
have now considered the origin, birth, and na- 
ture of genii and devils. I have long been 
desirous of describing the manner in which the 
devil is cast out, and have therefore been more 
particular in mentioning his family connexions, 
names, pedigree, &c. This I have done in as 
concise a form as the extent of my poor abilities 
would permit. I have always been accustomed 
(having from my youth up had a great taste for 
it) to practise the reading of the dawut (exor- 
cism), write amulets and charms, and, by con- 
sulting horoscopes, prognosticate future events. 
Many a time have persons possessed of the 
devil applied to this teacher of the A, B, C, for 
assistance; and whether owing to my reading 
doa (supplications), tying on an amulet, or 
burning a charm, or to the force of their belief, 
or to some wise contrivance of my own which I 
put in practice, they have been cured. I used 
to entertain great doubt and suspicion in my 
own mind as to the effects produced, and fre- 
quently said to myself, ‘ O God! what relation 
or connexion can possibly exist between genii 
and man, that the former should possess such 
powerful influence over the latter, or that by 
our merely reading incantations they should be 
cast out?” With these doubts in my mind, 
was constantly employed in the search and in. 
vestigation of the subject, by consulting very 
learned men and divines, and reading noted 
works on the subject, such as the Tufseer 

commentary on the Qoran), Huddees (tra- 
itional sayings of the Prophet), and others, in 
order that I might acquire some knowledge 
concerning these matters. Whatever I have 
seen, heard, and read, I have related.”’ 

The ceremony of interment is conducted 
with great solemnity and reverence; and, in 
conclusion, ‘‘ they lay the body on its back, 
with the head to the north and feet to the 
south, turning its face towards the Qidla (or 
ecca, i. e. west); and: after reading some 
sentence in Arabic, each person takes up a 
little earth or a clod, and having repeated over 
it, either in his own mind or in a whisper, 
the whole of the soora entitled Qool-hoo-Allah 
(Qoran, chap. cxii). or this aet (verse) —Minha 
khu-luknakoom wufeeha noo-eedokoom 0 minha 
nookhvay-jokoom tarutun ohkhra; i. e. * We 
created you of earth and we return you to 
earth, and we shall raise you out of the earth 
on the day of resurrection’—puts the earth 
gently into the grave, or hands it to one of the 
persons who had descended into it to deposit it 





* «« Every country in the world, save Arabia.” 





round the body. After that, havin i 
to burial had a small brick or on Pal te 
on each side within. the grave, about a cubit 
and a half high, leaving room sufficient for 
laying the body, they place planks, or slabs of 
stone or wood, or large earthen pots, resting on 
the wall within the grave, cover them with 
earth, and smooth the surface over with water 
forming it into the shape of a tomb.” : 
In conclusion, the work contains much usefyl 
information regarding Indian weights and mea. 
sures and games (from which the next edition 
of Hoyle might borrow a leaf), and the culinary 
art, in which the Orientals are known to excel; 
as well as regarding articles of the materia 
medica, and many Indian terms not yet ex. 
plained in any dictionary, including numerous 
substances, plants, &c. which could only have 
been described by a medical man. As the 


scientific terms for these, as well as their Indian 
names, their characters, and qualities, are 
given (both in Arabic and Roman characters), 
this part of the work 
medical science. 


will be an acquisition to 
‘ 








Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantes (Madam 
Junot). Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 424. London, 
1832. Colburn and Bentley. 

WE have little more to do than to repeat our 

former opinion of this very amusing work. 

Almost any sketch by an eye-witness of such 

an eventful period would be valuable ; —how 

full, therefore, of attraction are the records of 

a clever and shrewd woman, who possesses a 

singular and dramatic felicity of narrative! 

Of course Madame Junot has her prejudices, 

her vanities, and her own side of the question ; 

but this only gives more nature to the picture. 

The present volume is not so interesting as 

those which detailed the earlier passages in 

Napoleon’s career ; still, it is full of entertain- 

ment and variety. We shall proceed to a few 

miscellaneous extracts. 

Fox’s Characteristics of Buonaparte.—“‘The 
First Consul at Malmaison, the First Consul at 
St. Cloud, and the First Consul at the Tuile- 
ries,’ said Mr. Fox to me, ‘ are three men 
forming together the beaw ideal of human 
greatness; but I could wish to be a painter, 
added he, ‘to take his portrait under these 


[| three different characters, because I should 


have three resemblances of the same face, with 
three different countenances.’ ” 

The following is a striking instance of the 
levity with which destruction was dealt in the 
French revolution :— 

“ Passing once quietly along the streets, 
Michau encountered one of those disorderly 
mobs that were in the habit of parading Paris 
in those happy days, when the lamp-posts 
served for hanging - our gallant citizens: 
they would have made him join their nui 
but he resisted, and demanded, in the name 0 
that liberty whose scarlet ensign was as US . 
conspicuous in the foremost group, that he 
should be suffered to continue his route in pur- 
suance of his own affairs. The discussion was 
brief, the lamp was shattered, and poor Michse, 
already stripped of his coat, was on the soe 
of being hoisted in its place, when @ fat fe - 
with his plump arms bare, and a red and jo H 
face, rushed into the midst of the banditti am 
snatched Michau from their grasp, exclaiming, 
* What are you about, simpletons ?—don't be 
know Punch of the Republic?” (the — 
Francaise was at that time called the = 
de la République.) And thanks to his ti we 
Punch, with which his deliverer, the eee 
boy, had invested him, Michau found hims 
at liberty, and accepted the ies W 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


for their 
ad simply 


two hundred rascals offered as ny 


design of hanging him, as if they 
trodden on his toes.” 

Curious conversation of Napoleon with Junot. 
The First Consul has been reproaching him 
with making friends of his enemies :— 

«6 Of whom are you speaking, my general ?” 
said he, at length. ‘Of M. d’Orsay, to be 
sare~he whom they call the handsome d’Or- 
sy. Was he not on the point of being shot 
for a conspirator ? and was he not sent to the 
Temple? Fouché told me, the other day, that 
he was a dangerous man.’ Junot smiled bit- 
terly. ‘My general, you have given me to 
understand in two syllables to whom I am in- 
debted for all this, and I shall know how to 
thank him. I shall begin by saying that 
citizen Fouché has told you a falsehood, in 
asserting that Albert d’Orsay was a dangerous 
man anda conspirator. He is the most loyal 
and honest man living, full of honour ; and if 
in returning to France he has given his word 
to be faithful to the established government, 
he will keep it. I should have thought, my 
general, that as Fouché gave him the title of 
ny friend, you would have held him worthy of 
your esteem as a man of honour; for I could 
not give my friendship to any one who was 
not. But, my general, you should never have 
believed that an enemy of yours could be my 
friend.’ And Junot passed his hand over his 
forehead, which was dripping. Napoleon knew 
him too well not to be conscious how much he 
suffered. He approached him and pressed his 
hand affectionately: Junot was suffocating. 
‘Come! don’t be childish. I tell you I am 
not speaking of you, my faithful friend. Have 
you not proved your attachment when I was 
in fetters ? would you not have followed me to 
prison?” * I should have followed you to the 
waffold !’ cried Junot, striking his fist upon 

the table with such force as to make every 
thing on it leap to the ground. Napoleon 
laughed. ‘ Well! don’t you see, then, that it 
is impossible for me to say any thing that 
should go to your heart, and hurt you, Mon- 
seur Junot.’ And he pulled his ears, his 
nose, and his hair. Junot drew back. ‘ Ah! 
Ihave hurt you,’ said Napoleon, approaching 
him, and resting his little white hand upon 
Janot’s light hair, caressing him, as if he 
meant to pacify a child ; ‘ Junot,’ he continued, 
‘do you remember being at the Serbelloni 
Palace at Milan, when you had just received a 
Wwound,—just here,—at this place.? And the 
litle white hand gently touched the large 
Gcatrice, ‘I pulled away your hair, and with- 
drew my hand full of your blood......? The 
First Consul turned pale at the recollection. 

d it is a remarkable circumstance that Na- 
spoke to me not less than ten times in 

the course of his reign of this incident at Milan, 
and never without starting and turning pale 

81 @ recollection of his blood-stained hand. 

Yes,’ he continued, with a movement as if to 
repress a shudder; * yes, I confess at that 
moment I felt that there is a weakness in- 

nt in human nature, which is only more 
exquisitely developed in the female constitu- 

Yon. Ithen understood that it was possible 
faint. Ihave not forgotten that moment, 
ny friend ;I have laid it by in a safe place 
or Temembrance, and the name of Junot can 
never be mingled in my mind with even the 
riarance of perfidy. Your head is too hot, 
fellow 3; but you are a loyal and brave 

» You, annes,—Marmont,—Duroc,— 
Pa er, Bessiéres,’.at each name Napo- 
pny! seam of snuff and a turn in the 

sometimes making a pause and smiling, 
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as the name recalled any proof of attachment,— 
‘ my son Eugene—yes, those are hearts which 
love me, which I can depend upon. Lemar- 
rois, too, is another faithful friend. And that 
poor Rapp, he has been but a short time with 
me, yet he pushes his love even to an extent 
that might give offence; do you know, he 
scolds me sometimes ?” ” 

A Parisian shoemaker’s idea of a lady’s ex- 
ertion. ‘ Copp was a famous shoemaker ; the 
same who, after a most attentive examination 
of a shoe, which one of his customers shewed 
him, complaining that it split before she had 
worn it an hour, detected at length the cause 
of such a misfortune befalling a specimen of his 
workmanship: ‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘ I see how it is, 
my lady has been walking!’ ” 

Lesson in economy.—‘* There lived once, at 
Marseilles, a rich merchant, who received one 
morning, through the hands of a young man, 
a letter strongly recommending the bearer to 
his notice: the young man was of good for- 
tune, and wanted only an introduction to 
society ; he brought also a letter of credit to a 
large amount. The merchant, after having 
read the letter of recommendation, instead of 
either throwing it aside as waste paper, or 
shutting it up in a drawer, examined it, and 
finding that it covered one only of the four 
sides of the sheet, tore it in two, placed the 
written half in a leaf of his portfolio, and 
then, folding the other half, so that it would 
serve for writing a note, put it into another 
portfolio which already contained a number of 
similar papers. Having completed his little 
measure of economy, he turned towards the 
young man, and invited him to dinner for that 
very day. The youth, accustomed to a life of 
elegance and luxury, felt but little inclination 
for dining with a man who could thus appro- 
priate the privileges of the chiffonnier, by de- 
priving him of his waste paper; he accepted 
the invitation, however, and promised to re- 
turn at four o’clock. But as he descended the 
narrow staircase from the counting-house of 
his banker, his mind rapidly reverted to the 
observations he had made upon that small 
gloomy room, with the two long offices which 
led to it, encumbered with ledgers that were 
half smothered in dust and smoke, and where 
ten or a dozen young persons were working in 
silence, whose faces appeared to his jaundiced 
eyes like perfect skeletons. He thought of the 
windows plastered with a thick coat of mud, 
through which no ray of the beautiful sun of 
Provence could ever penetrate ; the little bowl 
of box-wood, filled with saw-dust, to serve for 
powder, the broken writing-desk, the dressing- 
gown of the banker; and all these recollections 
rushing at once upon his mind, produced the 
reflection, ‘ I have done a foolish thing in ac- 
cepting this invitation; but no matter, a day is 
soon passed.’ The duties of the toilette were 
discharged rather for his own satisfaction than 
in compliment to the host who expected him ; 
and that done, he proceeded to the street of 
Rome, where his banker’s house was situated. 
As the latter had told him his wife did not 
live in the part of the mansion occupied by the 
counting-house, he begged on arriving to be 
conducted to the lady. A number of valets in 
rich liveries led him across a small garden, 
filled with rare and exotic plants, and after 
conducting him through several apartments 
sumptuously furnished, introduced him to a 
handsome drawing-room, where he found his 
banker, who presented him to his wife and 
mother; the former was young and pretty, the 
latter not yet old, and both were dressed in 
tich stuffs, and adorned with fine pearls and 





cere ern est 
sparkling diamonds, which attested the wealth 
of the honest and laborious head of the family ; 
he himself was no longer the personage his 
guest had seen in the morning; he seemed to 
have left behind, amongst the dusty ledgers 
and portfolios, the man of the black velvet cap 
and woollen dressing-gown; while the manners 
and conversation of fifteen or twenty visitors, 
who were assembled in the drawing-room, led 
to the inference that this house was one of the 
best, if not the very best in the city. Dinner 
was served, and the young stranger became 
convinced that it was so. The viands were 
excellent, the wines exquisite, the table. co. 
vered with an abundance of massy silver plate ; 
in short, the young traveller was obliged men- 
tally to admit, that he had never partaken of 
more delicate fare, or seen a greater display of 
magnificence; and he was more than ever con~ 
founded upon ascertaining from one of the 
persons near him, that the banker gave a si- 
milar entertainment twice a week. While 
coffee was serving, he ruminated on all that he 
had witnessed; but his young ideas had to ar- 
range themselves into that mutual dependance 
of cause and effect which would easily have 
brought the whole to the level of his under. 
standing. ‘* Young man,’ said his host, tap- 
ping him on the shoulder, ‘ you are absent, 
and almost pensive: have you made a bad 
dinner?’ But the expression of his eyes and 
the inflexion of his voice in pronouncing these 
words seemed to mean: ‘ Has not your fear of 
a bad dinner yet vanished?’ The young man 
blushed, as if he had really heard the latter 
sentence; but the good financier understood his 
blush, and laughing said, ‘ No offence! you 
are too young to understand how masses are 
formed, the true and only power; whether 
composed of money, water, or men, it is all 
alike. A mass is an immense centre of mo- 
tion, but it must be begun, it must be kept 
up. _ Young man, the little bits of paper which 
excited your derision this morning, are one 
among the means I employ for attaining it.’ 
‘A fine story this, that you have been telling 
us, Buonaparte!’ said Josephine, smiling; ‘ to 
me the most marvellous part of it is, that you 
have been speaking for a quarter of an hour 
together, and that to women only.’ ‘I did 
not forget that, I assure you,’ replied he, 
winking to us: ‘do you think I should have 
preached in the same way to men? They 
never require it.’ I was much struck after- 
wards by this idea of masses as the foundation 
of power.” 

Accuracy of the French police.—“ This story 
reminds me of another and very amusing one 
respecting M. de Sartines. He had a friend 
for whom he entertained a fraternal attach- 
ment. Such friendships are sometimes dan- 
gerous; but be this as it may, his affection 
was as warm as two compatriots might be sup- 
posed to entertain for each other in Mono- 
motapa, with no other civilised being near. 
His friend, on the other hand, thought it ad- 
visable to play the Monomotapian in earnest, 
but in quite a different sense, as will presently 
appear. One day, in the course of conversa- 
tion, the friend said, ‘ The police is a fine: 
thing, to be sure! I am sure nothing useful 
ever comes to your knowledge! you learn only 
what you are intended to know!’ M. de 
Sartines grew angry. To doubt the alertness 
of his myrmidons was to dispute his omni- 
potence; for his credit at Versailles rested en- 
tirely on their unparalleled ingenuity in tracing 
the most difficult clues. He asked his friend 
in a tone of defiance, whether he would not be 
much astonished to hear the most circum. 
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stantial detail of every thing he had done and 
said for a whole week. A secret reflection 
made the latter smile at the proposal. ‘ Well, 
let us try,’ said he; ‘ I consent; but I wager a 
hundred louis that your hounds are at fault ; 
and remember, all you may accomplish will 
stand for nothing if a single hour is unac- 
counted for.’ ‘ That is a matter of course,’ 
said M. de Sartines. The two friends shook 
hands upon it, and the execution of the enter. 
prise was to commence the next day. On the 
second morning, the scout who was charged 
with watching the friend, and whose new 
surveillance allowed a holyday to the pick- 
pockets and cut-purses of Paris, made his ap- 
pearance before M. de Sartines and delivered 
his report; which specified that the party had 
risen at nine o’clock, had put on his slippers 
and dressing-gown, had sneezed, yawned, and 
coughed for a quarter of an hour, then had 
taken chocolate, read the Mercure de France 
and one of Freron’s bulletins; had written a 
note, but it was not known to whom, because 
he had instantly put it into his pocket, where 
even an emissary of police could not follow: 
but it was a love-letter, that was ascertained, 
for the paper was perfumed, and the note 
folded in a particular manner. It was de- 
cidedly a love-letter. After this the friend 
had walked to the Tuileries, taken a few 
turns on the river terrace, then walked three 
times up and down a certain portion of the 
centre alley; had saluted Mademoiselle Ar- 
nould three times, Madame Dugazon once, 
Mademoiselle Gaussin twice; then had dined 
at M. Le Premier’s, because one cannot stay 
in the garden for ever saluting one’s friends, 
however charming. After dinner he had been 
Madame Le Premier’s partner at cribbage, 
had won eight louis, and nobly lost them 
again at quince. After this, he had been to 
the Opera, had directed his glass to all the 
boxes and scrutinised all the ladies—one espe- 
cially. After the Opera he had supped with 
M. de Sartines; it appeared, said the report, 
that he must have made an indifferent dinner, 
for he supped like a half-famished man: he 
ate of five or six dishes, and, to do the spy 
justice, M. de Sartines found the delicacies of 
his table scrupulously recapitulated. But, 
Monseigneur, said the last lines of the report, 
my comrades and I found it equally impossible 
to discover what became of M. de on 
leaving your hotel; his carriage drove with 
such rapidity that no human being could keep 
pace with it.’ ‘ What, wretch!’ exclaimed 
M. de Sartines, ‘ you have been wearying me 
to death these two hours, with insipid details 
about slippers and dressing-gowns, and eating; 
and then you lose the scent at the very mo- 
ment it should be most acute. Take care that 
ou succeed better to-morrow; I must know 
ow every minute of M. de *s. time «is 
employed.’ ‘ My dear friend,’ said he, the 
next day, ‘ I have heard news of you, as I will 
prove at the end of the week. Ah! ah! ah! 
This is the way you proceed ! stay, I will give 
you a bit of friendly advice: do not seek the 
company of actresses so much. Yesterday, at 
the Tuileries, you were seen with the most 
fascinating ones ; I do not like to see you the 
dupe of such infatuation ;—and afterwards at 
the Opera! Take my advice—choose better 
company. The real pleasures of the heart are 
not to be met with in so low a sphere. You 
understand me.’ ‘ Yes, indeed,’ answered his 
friend, ‘ and so much the more readily, that I 
have not waited to receive your advice before I 
followed it.” ‘ Really!’ said M. de Sartines, 


with a-look of surprise. ‘ Really, ' yes !’{that has 





* Then you will make me your confidant’?’ 
* Certainly not; it is your part to find out all 
you want to know; Iam mute.’ M. de Sar- 
tines, whose curiosity was excited by his 
friend’s expressions, awaited with still greater 
impatience the next day’s report; but was 
again disappointed. The slippers, the dress. 
ing-gown, the chocolate, all appeared in their 
turn; but from midnight to one o’clock M. de 

disappeared, as if by enchantment, and 
no trace of him could by any means be found. 
M. de Sartines flew into a passion and told his 
scouts: ‘ I discharge you all, unless you bring 
me to-morrow such a report as I have re- 
quired.” The good people thus menaced, 
looked at each other as they left their master’s 
cabinet. ‘ What is to. be done?’ said one to 
the leader. ‘ There is.no alternative,’ replied 
he, and communicated his plan. The fol- 
lowing morning M. de had just put on 
his slippers, and thrust his arms into the 
sleeves of the dressing-gown so well described 
in the informer’s reports, and was about to 
seat himself before a cup of that smoking and 
savoury coffee, the precise quality of which 
had been recited ; his lips had just relaxed into 
a triumphant smile of roguish malice, when his 
valet announced three men who were earnestly 
desirous to see him; ‘ they begged,’ said the 
valet, * as a particular favour, to be admitted.’ 
M. de was not inaccessible ; he ordered 
that they should be introduced, and then sent 
away his valet. ‘ M. le Comte,’ said the chief 
of the party, in a supplicating accent, ‘ you 
would not deprive brave men, all fathers of 
families, of their subsistence. We come to 
beg you will save our lives; for if we are dis- 
missed from our vocation, we shall no longer 
have bread, and no resource will be left us, 


but to hang or drown ourselves.’ So saying, | 


all threw themselves on their knees. ‘ My 
good friends,’ cried M. de » hastening 
to raise them; ‘ for Heaven’s sake, what is the 
matter with you? How can I influence your 
fate? I do not understand you.’ ‘ Alas! 
your wager with M. de Sartines is the matter 
In question; we are to inform him of your 
proceedings from minute to minute. We are 
fully acquainted with them—but—’ M. de 
began to unriddle the mystery. ‘ But, 
you understand, M. le Comte, it is impossible 
we can say that you are visiting Madame de 
Sartines at the hours when we are compelled 
to pretend that we lose sight of you; and yet 
we must speak. Either permit us to invent a 
falsehood, or ¢ your direction.’ M. de 
looked at the chief speaker, and smiled. 
* Thou art a clever fellow,’ said he, throwing 
him a purse filled with gold. ‘ There, divide 
that with thy comrades—I lose my wager.’ 
He tried their discretion no further, as may be 
supposed, but admitted the accuracy of their 
next report, and acknowledged himself van- 
quished ; while M. de Sartines, rubbing his 
hands, repeated, ‘I was confident of it! how 
could you think, my dear fellow, that any 
thing could be concealed from a lieutenant- 
general of police?’ and afterwards. added, ‘ I 
could only wish you were more regular in your 
habits; why? deuce take it, my good fellow, 
why can’t you choose good society ?’ ” 
We again commend these volumes to public 
attention; we know of few memoirs more 
amusing. 
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A Manehester Strike. 12mo. pp. 136. By 
Harriet Martineau. London, 1832. Fox. 

Tars is, perhaps, the most valuable number 
appeared of these admirable tales. 





When we consider how the Prosperity of 
England depends upon her commerce, which 
again depends on her manufactures, too great 
attention cannot be given to so important a 
subject. At this moment much misery jg 
to be found in our large manufacturing 
towns; and no one can deny, first, that those 
evils are capable of alleviation, at least; and 
secondly, that negligence and ignorance of 
consequences are the chief sources of distress, 
A work like the present is addressed universally 
to the masters, as shewing the evils to which 
their exaction or their indifference may lead 
to the men, as shewing the folly of confound. 
ing the necessary and the wrong, and of en. 
deavouring to obtain redress without know. 
ledge of the true origin of their suffering. We 
have not hitherto given the ‘ summary of 
principles” illustrated in each number; we 
will now insert them, to shew with what 
truth and clearness Miss Martineau lays them 
down, in the shape of axioms. 

** Commodities, being produced by capital 
and labour, are the joint property of the ca- 
pitalist and labourer.— The capitalist pays in 
advance to the labourers their share of the 
commodity, and thus becomes its sole owner.— 
The portion thus paid is wages. — Real wages 
are the articles of use and consumption that 
the labourer receives in return for his labour. 
—Nominal wages are the portion he receives 
of these things reckoned in money.— The fund 
from which wages are paid in any country 
consists of the articles required for the use and 
consumption of labourers which that country 
contains.— The proportion of this fund received 
by individuals must mainly depend on the num. 
ber among whom the fund is divided. — The 
rate of wages in any country depends, there. 
fore, not on the wealth which that country 
contains, but on the proportion between its 
capital and its population, — As population has 
a tendency to increase faster than capital, 
wages can be prevented from falling to the 
lowest point only by adjusting the proportion 
of population to capital. — The lowest point to 
which wages can be permanently reduced is 
that which affords a bare subsistence to the 
labourer. — The highest point to which wages 
can be permanently raised is that which leaves 
to the capitalist just profit enough to make it 
worth his while to invest his capital. — The 
variations of the rate of wages between these 
extreme points depending mainly on the supply 
of labour offered to the capitalist, the rate of 
wages is mainly determined by the sellers, not 
the buyers of labour. — Combinations of la- 
bourers against capitalists (whatever other ef- 
fects they may have) cannot secure a per- 
manent rise of wages unless the supply of 
labour falls short of the demand; in which 
case, strikes are usually unnecessary.—Nothing 
can permanently affect the rate of wages which 
does not affect the proportion of population to 
capital. — Legislative interference does not af. 
fect this proportion, and is therefore useless.— 
Strikes affect it only by wasting capital, and 
are therefore worse than useless. — Combina- 
tions may avail or not, according to the rea- 
sonableness of their objects.—W hether reason- 
able or not, combinations are not subjects for 
legislative interfereuce; the law having 10 
cognizance of their causes. — Disturbance of 
the peace being otherwise provided against, 
combinations are wisely therefore now left un- 
regarded by the law.— The condition of la- 
bourers may be best improved, Ist. By ‘i 
ventions and discoveries which create ie 
2d. By husbanding instead of wasting cap!" of 
for instance, by making savings instead 
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supporting strikes. - By adjusting the pro- 
partion of population Lo cap 

These are put into action, and developed in 
a most interesting and dramatic fiction. The 
character of Allen, the leader of the strike, is 
as noble as it is natural. We also subjoin the 
following account of the children when the 
strike extends to them :— 

“This was thought by some parents far 
from being the worst thing that had happened. 
While the committee shook their heads over 
this weighty additional item of weekly charge, 
many tender mothers stroked their children’s 
heads, and smiled when they wished them joy 
of their holyday, and bade them sleep on in the 
mornings without thinking of the factory bell. 
It was some days before the little things got 
used to so strange a difference from their usual 
mode of life. Some would start up from sound 
sleep with the question, ‘ Father, is it time ?° 
Some talked in their sleep of being too late, 
and went on to devour their meals hastily, as 
if their time was not their own. It would 
have amused some people, and made others 
melancholy, to watch the sports of these town- 
bred children. One little girl was seen making 
agarden ;—that is, boring a hole between two 
fints in a yard with a rusty pair of scissors, 
and inserting therein a daisy, which, by some 
rare chance, had reached her hands. Others 
collected the fragments of broken plates and 
teacups from the kennels, and spread them out 
for a mock feast, where there was nothing to 
eat, The favourite game was playing at being 
cotton-spinners ; a big boy frowning, and strut- 
ting, and personating the master; another, 
with a switch in his hand, being the over- 
looker; and the rest spinners or piecers, each 
trying which could be the uaughtiest and get 
the most threats and scolding. Many were 
satisfied with lolling on the stairs of their 
dwellings, and looking into the streets all day 
long; and many nursed their baby brothers 
and sisters, sitting on the steps or leaning 
against the walls of the street. Hannah Bray, 
when not abroad with her father, took pains to 
stir up her little neighbours to what she called 
play. She coaxed her father into giving them 
a ball, and tried to teach the children in the 
aext yard to play hide and seek ; but she often 
said she never before saw such helpless and 
awkward people. They could not throw a ball 
five feet from them, or flung it in one another’s 
faces, so as to cause complaints and crying fits. 
In hiding, they always shewed themselves, or 
came out too soon or not soon enough, or jostled 
and threw one another down ; and they were 
the worst runners that could be conceived. 
Any one of them trying to catch Hannah, 
looked like a duck running after a greyhound. 
Hannah began with laughing at them all round ; 
but observing that her father watched their 
play with tears in his eyes, she afterwards con- 
tented herself with wondering in silence why 
some children were so unlike others.” 

1s not this a more than pitiable—an awful 
Picture? Not a creature in the kingdom, who 
puts on aught won from such debilitating toil, 
but must shudder at the cost. We are far 





from believing that the idle are the happy— 
content is bought by labour ; but not that la- 

ur which, instead of the sweat from the brow, 
Wrings the blood from the heart. Public opi- 


tion has, in our time, an earthly omnipotence, 
but it requires to be both excited and directed. 
At this very moment, Mr. Sadler’s bill for the 
regulation of the hours of children’s work has 
been lost—and from indifference to the subject ; 
indifference to a subject involving the health 
and happiness of the young and the helpless ! 


We have no doubt that, to the majority of 
masters, such a regulation would be needless ; 
still, how few are there who bear to be in- 
trusted with power; and long experience shews 
that checks, even when not absolutely needed, 
are salutary. We do hope, for the honour of 
humanity, the condition of these poor children 
will be thoroughly investigated and protected. 








Monadelphia; or, the Formation of a New 

System of Society, without the Intervention of 

a Circulating Medium. By J. Thimbleby. 

12mo. pp. 76. London, 1832. Ford. 
ONE is at once attracted to this volume by its 
frontispiece—a plan of the town, which, though 
it displays work-places, a slaughter-yard, and a 
cemetery, far outhalances'these human ills by a 
Temple of Wisdom, a ditto of Happiness, a 
Garden of Pleasure, and a Garden of Praise ! 
Mr. Thimbleby, the apostle of this design, is a 
worthy person, and he differs from Mr. Owen 
in making pure religion the basis of his sys- 
tem. We mean no imputation on our old and 
esteemed friend Mr. Owen ; but we were highly 
amused in a discussion by the expression of 
one of his followers, who, when rather pushed 
by an argument, exclaimed, “ Thank G— we 
have no religion!” Now, as Byron writes, 
why any body should ‘‘ thank God for that, is 
no great matter,””—but we must proceed with 
our desultory review. Mr. Thimbleby, we 
repeat, is a worthy person, and his plan a com- 
mendable plan, as well as extensive, for he 
assures us ‘* it will be found to embrace every 
means of producing the most superior happi- 
ness to the whole world, by founding on the 
firmest basis a project, which will erase from 
the mind every error, will concentrate into one 
point the diversified opinions and prejudices 
that now exist with regard to religion, root out 
every misery from society, and make men 
really free, will establish truth, and, in short, 
will effect every blessing which the mind of 
man can comprehend.” 

We enrol ourselves among the disciples and 
supporters of this scheme. We were always 
fond of indulgences, always hated misery, al- 
ways longed for happiness to our liking, and 
always wanted to try how many blessings, and 
how much of them, we could comprehend and 
enjoy. Therefore, be Mr. Thimbleby, of Barnet, 
our guide, and to Barnet, if necessary, let 
us travel. But in the first place let us believe 
in his dictum: “ My fellow-man, the primary 
cause of all thy distress, thy troubles, thy cares, 
and thy misery, is individual property; or, 
the circulation of money! two evils, which may 
be considered as synonymous; and which, before 
thou canst experience any degree of real earthly 
happiness, must cease to exist.’’ 

As money is the root of all evil, Mr. Thim- 
bleby shews us how to do without it, according 
to his system of real happiness. ‘A system 
(he states) in which men’s necessities may be 
fully supplied ; in which they will have no care 
for the future, either for themselves or their 
offspring, with regard to food or clothing; in 
which disease and all its dreadful ravages in a 
little time will cease; and in which every thing 
will harmonise, so as to produce the most bene- 
ficial results. To give a clear idea of the nature 
of the system to which I have adverted, I will 
briefly open the principle of it to the mind, 
before I proceed to enlarge upon it in detail. 
Suppose a shoemaker, who had made a pair of 
shoes, wanted a loaf of bread, I would not 
advise him to take them to a baker, and ask 
him to give a loaf in exchange for them, because 
that might only create confusion. The baker 





might not want the shoes, or the shoemaker 





might consider his shoes worth more than a loaf 
of bread. But I would desire the latter to take 
his shoes to a warehouse appropriated to that 
purpose, and the baker should bring him bread; 
and so on with regard to any other trade. The 
tailor, when he had finished a garment, should 
also take it to the warehouse; the hatter should 
do the same. In this warehouse should be dif- 
ferent departments for all kinds of goods, both 
manufactured and unmanufactured; and when 
the tailor or the shoemaker were in want of 
materials to work with or upon, they should go 
to the department in which those materials 
were kept, and take them. When the baker 
or butcher found his clothes worn out, he should 
go to the clothing department, and fit himself 
with a new coat, shoes, or hat, as he might 
want. So it should be with all trades or classes 
of men. . Each man should do his utmost for 
his fellow-creatures, and should receive in re- 
turn from the public property every necessary. 
The baker and the butcher would daily supply 
him with food; and in regard to clothing, at 
any time when he found himself in want, he 
would go immediately to the warehouse and 
supply himself.” 

In further developing this project the va- 
rious parts of the Town are described; such, 
for example, as “ No. 14, temple of wisdom ; 
the two wings for the education of youth, the 
centre for those who study the fine arts, com- 
posers, doctors, and astronomers. No. 15, tem- 
ple of happiness. Part of this building for the 
reception of those who have arrived at that age 
when they would wish to retire from toil, both 
mental and bodily; the other part for those 
who prefer leading a single life. No. 16, the 
government hall. In this building the governors 
of the society are to assemble, to discuss the 
welfare of the community. No. 17, the garden 
of pleasure, for all persons to resort to, from 
three in the afternoon until ten in the evening. 
In this garden every thing that is either the 
work of art or nature, should be brought into 
requisition, to make it really the seat of inno- 
cent delight. The sublimity and grandeur of 
nature should be exhibited in her rivers, her 
rills, cataracts, grottos, and groves; and the 
pleasing and admirable effects of art shewn in 
her fountains, bowers, illuminations, and trans- 
parencies. Here should men realise their loftiest 
ideas of all that is sublime and beautiful, of all 
that they consider attractive and lovely. It 
should also contain four halls, those of statuary, 
science, mirth, and concord ;. and a colonnade, 
where the astronomer could display to his audi- 
ence the wonders of the heavens, the naturalist 
those of the earth, and the composer delight the 
senses With the effects of music. No. 18, the gar- 
den of praise, which should be planned so as to 
excite the sublimest feelings on entering it. It 
should contain a promenade and a temple for 
worship. There should also be a collection of 
beasts, birds, and fishes, so arranged as to give 
the best possible effect; and a similar collection 
of the choicest botanical productions. In both 
of the gardens should be cottages for those who 
attend to keep them in order. * 2 ° 

‘* As every man would be required to employ 
his time or talents for the general good of the 
society, all would at once see the expediency of 
furnishing the necessary supplies. Still no re- 
straint would be put upon any one; every man 
would be left to act by his own free will, with- 
out any danger to the public welfare; for the 
system of education which I shall propose here- 
after, would so act upon the mind, that employ- 
ment would be considered a pleasure, and not 
in any way a toil. Every man, whatever might 
be the trade or profession in which he at any 
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time became would receive from the 
public stock whatever he required; clothes to 
wear, food to eat, and physicians to attend him 
when ill; and would enjoy pleasures which but 
few have now the possibility of doing, with the 
certainty of being provided for in old age, and 
the prospect of eternal bliss hereafter.” 

In our badly constituted world, it is true 
enough, ** The man of genius is mostly doomed 
to struggle with poverty, while the man of no 
intellect, but of a low and sordid mind, is reap- 
ing all the benefits derived from their talents. 
Thus is genius trod in the dust, till at last, 

to atoms by the weight which it is 
unable to shake off, it leaves this world of dark. 
ness and wretchedness.” 

We also see much matrimonial misery; but 
Monadelphia hasacurefor that. ‘* With respect 

says Mr. T.) to the union between the two sexes, 
parties should make their wishes known to the 
governors; who would thereupon appoint them 
a dwelling-house, and see it properly furnished 
for their reception. The parties should stand 
up in the temple on the Sabbath-day, and openly 
take each other for man and wife. If they 
afterwards found, that, from difference of tem- 
pers, or any other causé, they. could not live 
happily together, they should be allowed to 
separate, and repair to the temple of happi- 
ness, Thus would all unhappiness with regard 
to marriages cease.” 

We have thus, we hope, said enough, with- 
out going into farther details, to induce a con- 
siderable number of our readers to commence a 
Monadelphic establishment, were it only to try 
how it would work practically, It does seem 
to us that there might be some inconveniences 
and objections, For example, that perhaps too 
many of the inhabitants might desire to be 
geniuses, and teachers, and. philosophers, for 
whose producti nd advice, and learning, 


the artisans and méchanics might be unwilling 
to toil in return; but, as Mr. Thimbleby would 
say, we cannot tell till the experiment is made; 
and when human nature is susceptible of per- 
fect wisdom and virtue, we should not wonder 
if it succeeded. 


Captain Skinner’s Excursions in India. 

[Third Notice; conclusion. } 
Beronre we return to this pleasantest of plea- 
sant tours, and ascend the lofty Himalaya range 
with our entertaining traveller, we will copy.a 
passage relating to the Indian cholera, as.every 
fact touching that disease must be particularly 
interesting now. 

‘* Before we had reached Monghyr, where on 
the 20th of April we arrived, the cholera mor- 
bus broke out in our fleet, and reduced it terri- 
bly. Many of the Eurepeans died as. well as 
the natives, and no evening passed without. a 
funeral. The dandies were either. thrown 
overboard or deposited by the banks of the 
rivers to feed the vultures and the jackals; our 
own men were more decently buried in. such 

ves as could quickly be scooped in the sand. 
owards the end of April the disorder assumed 

a more alarming appearance, and every hour 
somebody was seized. Each officer was pro- 
vided with a mixture, the principal ingredients 
of which were landanum and brandy; and, in 
order that no time might be lost in making for 
the hospital boats, every vessel. on board which 
a man might fall sick, was desired to bear 
down upon the nearest b w for assistance, 
when a wine-glass of the cholera mixture was 
administered. It was a melancholy sight to see 
five or six boats at a time draw out of the line 
and hasten towards the nearest officers in their 
rear! The moment the draught was received 





the disease in some measure seemed stayed, and 
the sick boat dropped quietly down to the hos- 
pital. It never was considered contagious, nor 
was any precaution used to separate the affected 
from the healthy ; and we did not find that the 
remainder of a boat’s crew was seized in conse- 
quence of any one of them having been attacked 
by it. It committed its ravages indiscrimi- 
nately through the fleet. A native on board 
my budgerow died of the complaint in the course 
of a few hours ; and although all the others were 
lying around him, it was not communicated to 
any of them. It has always seemed to me to 
be confined to particular spots: during the 
month of October, while we were in Fort Wil- 
liam, the men who occupied one end of a lower 
room in the barracks were seized with it, while 
in every other part of the building they were 
perfectly healthy. This room had been under- 
going repair, and was not properly flagged ; 
the upper one of course was boarded: this cir- 
cumstance proves it to have been entirely local; 
for there was a constant intercourse between all 
the parties, and it was not conveyed to the other 
quarters. It at length became general in the 
Fort, which at that season of the year, the 
period of the breaking up of the rains, it usu- 
ally does. A regiment of British soldiers on its 
march from Berhampore to Calcutta, halted one 
morning in the neighbourhood of a morass, and 
in a few hours afterwards several men were 
attacked with the cholera morbus, always the 
attendant evil of such a place: the commanding 
officer immediately struck the camp, and moved 
to about seven miles further on; here the 
ground was drier and clearer; the sick men 
recovered, and there was no further appearance 
of the disease. I am not very certain what the 
opinions of the faculty may be in the East, but 
as no precautions are taken against contagion, 
I conjecture they do not consider them neces- 
sary. I shall never forget the afternoon of our 
arrival at Patna: the cholera had been raging 
some time amongst the native population, and 
all the dead bodies seemed to have been placed on 
a clear spot without the city, and under the 
walls of some rich man’s palace. The hot wind 
blew very violently, and we were long within 
sight of this place without being able to reach 
it; the water was very low, and several dead 
bodies that had been washed from the bank by 
the river were stranded on the shallows in its 
centre. It was the lst of May, and corruption 
was most rapid; every breath of the sirocco 
blew poison; the scene was indescribable; 
bodies floated sometimes against our boats, for 
they were nearly all aground, and remained 
under the bows for an hour at a time, while 
others swam uninterruptedly down the stream, 
with flocks of birds upon them ; little could be 
heard but the noise of the vultures tearing off 
the flesh with their beaks, while the crows 
jangled in their quarrels for the morsels that 
fell from them. About sunset we reached the 
shore; but, alas! could get no further than 
the burial-ground, along the edge of which we 
were obliged to moor. It was strewed with 
skulls and ‘ dead men’s bones,’ and the air was 
pestilence itself. The jackals and the wild 
dogs skulked away from the mangled limbs as 
we approached, while the vultures, the very 
sight of which speaks of the charnel-house, 
rose from the half-eaten body, and, hovering 
for a moment above it, like evil spirits, de- 
scended to the completion of their horrible 
repast. There were a great number of the 
Hargila large storks, known by the name of 
adjutants in India, from their measured step, 
stalking over the ground ; they are always close 





attendants upon Europeans, and had come from 


the station of Dinapore to share in the feast 
that death had prepared for them; their 
‘ stealthy pace’ seems well suited to a church. 
yard, over which, to their designs, they move 
like ghosts. There is something truly harrow. 
ing in the appearance of these gigantic birds in 
the twilight, or ‘the pale moonlight,’ knowing 
as we do, the object of their ravishing strides. 
All night, for we were forced to continue all 
night in this spot, the howling of the jackals 
was tremendous, and even the fires that were 
lit up by our numerous followers did not seem 
to scare them; there must have been thousands 
collected. So wild and so extraordinary a scene 
I never before beheld ; and so uncomfortable a 
one, to some of the senses, I have no desire to 
see repeated. In so large a population as that 
of Patna, any infectious disease must make great 
havoc, but especially such a one as the cholera 
morbus, against which there seems to be so few 
human remedies. At daylight, on the 2d of 
May, we towed past the city of Patna, at the 
time its crowds were assembled on the ghaut 
to bathe. The most animated scene possible is 
a native beach covered with bathers, as well as 
people of all descriptions; there were cattle, 
horses, and elephants ; the latter, lying on their 
sides while their drivers rubbed them all over, 
appeared to enjoy the luxury beyond all around 
them. In the afternoon, we had the good for- 
tune to complete our voyage on the Ganges.” 
The following extract also relates to the 
voyage up the Ganges ; and as the adventure is 
whimsical and well told, we make room for it. 
“On sailing up the Ganges, my boat hap. 
pened to be moored by the side of a large 
budgerow, in which a somewhat choleric gen- 
tleman was, as I conceived, at rest; all his 
boatmen and servants, to the number, I dare 
say, of twenty-five or thirty, were sleeping, 
rolled up in their white shawls, upon the roof 
of the apartment in which he was lying, which 
rose like a poop above the deck. It was a 
beautiful night, and in the neighbourhood of 
Colgong, one of the most romantic parts of the 
river. Iwas seated on the deck, although it 
was past midnight, enjoying the scene, when 
my contemplations were disturbed by an un- 
usual splashing in the water. On turning in 
the direction of the noise, I saw the unfor- 
tunate men leaping and tumbling into the 
river from the boat of my passionate neigh- 
bour, who was standing like a madman on the 
deck, brandishing a stick over his head. Never 
shall I forget the scene. He was not unlike 
Lieutenant Lismahago in his appearance. The 
moon lit up his bald head, for he had thrown 
his nightcap at one of the people, in a rage at 
not being able to reach him with his stick; 
and while he stood in the midst of the wild 
scenery around, with nothing on but his shirt, 
dispersing the sleepers, I would have given the 
world for Smollett’s pen to have perpetuated 
the scene. The boatmen, who are always ex- 
pert swimmers, and did not seem to lose their 
presence of mind by the sudden transition, 
very soon reached the shore, and gazed in 
astonishment, as well as myself, at the one 
in which they had taken such unexpected an 
conspicuous parts. I conceived some terrible 
offence must have been given to have called for 
such an uncompromising severity, for every 
one was driven from his berth, I was = 
relieved from my suspense, however. The 
victor strutted two or three times over 
deserted field; then turning towards the routed 
enemy, who seemed ready to rally on - 
banks, shook. his stick at them, and cried ou 





in Hin ‘ T’ll teach you to snore, you 
scoundrels!’ This ludicrous explanation of 
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the whole mystery affected the crew, as it did 
myself, and a loud laugh was the reply. So 
extravagant a punishment for so natural a 
fwlt, they thought it absurd to think further 
about; and with the greatest good humour, 
not willing, however, to run the risk of a second 
fight, they kindled a fire, and squatting round 
it, smoked their pipes, and laughed at the 
event, till it was time to prepare for sailing. 
It is not likely so touchy a traveller would 
give a favourable account of the people he 
travelled among, so he was always one of their 
most violent abusers. Poor man! the recol- 
lection of his fate almost rebukes me for 
having written the above anecdote. He was 
murdered a short time afterwards, on the 
banks of the river, in his progress to Cawn- 
pre. He was alone, and his boat was moored 
to the shore, on the side of the kingdom of 
Oude. A party of decoits (robbers) came) 
down in the night, and made an easy entrance | 
to the place where he was lying. His servants, | 
with the exception of one man, had deserted | 
him, and his boatmen were dispersed. =p) 
following day no traces could be found of his) 
body, but the deranged state of his room| 
shewed what had happened. The remaining) 
servant, too, heard a struggle, which was soon | 
followed by a splash in the water. Some time! 





of civilisation casts over scenery, must yield, 
in grandeur and sublimity, to the ‘ snowy 
Imaus,’ and the mysterious rivers which rise 
in them: scenes over which superstition has 
cast a halo that invests them with something 
like a sacred character, even in the eyes of 
those who are free from its influence. ore 
me, towards the south, were less grand but 
more varied prospects: at the foot of the hill 
where I stood, but far below, stretched yellow 
fields in terraces, to the edge of a winding 
stream ; as well as wooded ridges and peaks, 
crowned with pines, their sides blooming with 
lilac and rhododendron. All around, far as 
the eye could reach—and that was far indeed— 
were mountains, interminable mountains, of 
every shape and every hue: the clefts on the 
edges of some were masses of snow, shining 
through the open trees: rough and rugged 
rocks, opposing their barrenness to gently- 
rising hills, as carefully and tastily planted as 
if by the hand of art: dark, impenetrable 
forests, with torrents of water roaring through 
them ; and little clusters of fruit-trees, with 
birds of sweetest notes singing within them. 
The summit of Oonchal was, for a time, ec- 
stacy.” 





increase gave to it. The natives esteem the 
faquirs highly ; po Mere | are — and 
— sincere. over the villages 
ike a doud of decustn, cosseming every thing. 
t is unlawful to injure, and irreligious not 
to feed them. The Brahmin assures me, that 
once, no less a number than ten thousand 
arrived at Sirinagur on one day, and claimed 
to be fed. Although his assertion is a little 
too bold to be implicitly believed, I have no 
doubt there were enough to cause, as he de- 
clares, the apprehension of a famine. The 
rajah, afraid of his stores being exhausted, was 
anxious to get rid of them, and offered each 
man a certain quantity of grain if they would 
seatter themselves about the mountains, and 
not move in so formidable a train. They 
refused the offer, and insisting on being served 
according to their appetites, established them- 
selves in a body in the town. They are bound 
to have no pleasures, and to close their ears 
and eyes to all gratifications. The rajah, pre- 
tending to tolerate them, as they were assembled 
at their meal, ordered all the musicians and 
dancing-girls that could be collected, to assail 
them with their blandishments, and on no 


account to relax from the music and the dance, 


We have now left little room to } ee these | till, scandalised by the scene, they were driven 


lively and entertaining volumes 


arther; and| from the city. 


This ruse had the desired 


afterwards, the vultures were seen feeding on must confine ourselves to two brief selections effect: fearing that their sanctity might be 
the flesh of a white man, a little below the from the second volume ;— the first relating to| impeached by witnessing so profane an exhi- 


spot where the murder had occurred, and all; 
was confirmed. The robbers, however, have 


miracles,— the last to monkeys. 


| bition, they fled with the utmost precipitation. 
“ Kedar Nath is fancied by the natives to| 


Some faquirs have been known to have per- 


never been discovered, nor is it likely that they | have somé resemblance to a buffalo, and to that | formed miracles; ‘ but I do not believe much 


ever will be.” | 
In our preceding notices we extracted some) 


its character for sanctity. 


| circumstance, I believe, owes a great portion of | of that,’ continued the Brahmin; for he is the 
It was once an ani-; 


most persevering story-teller I ever listened to, 


of the author’s admirable graphic descriptions | mated being, and unfortunately had a quarrel | and sits in my tent as long as I please to allow 
of mountain scenery; and we cannot take our! with a powerful giant of the name of Bheém|him to edify me. ‘I do not believe much in 
leave of him without adding another striking 
sketch. 


“Tclimbed up to the top of the high ridge 
above it, over which lay the track ; and from 
its summit beheld one of the most magnificent 
scenes the sublimest imagination could con- 
ceive. I had passed over about a mile of 
sow, four or five feet deep; but hard enough 
to bear me without much sinking; and was 
glad to have something to draw my thoughts 
from the fatigue, for’ such the natives even 
consider it; and many of the most devout 
have raised a species of altar to commemorate 
the feat, consisting of a heap of stones, sur- 
rounding a high one placed upright in the 
middle, They fringe the crest of the moun- 
tan; and to each in succession, as they 
reached them, my guides made their salaams, 
and returned thanks to whatever divinity they 
were dedicated, for having assisted them to 
reach such a height. Behind me, to the north. 
West, were the snows of Bunderpuch and 
Dootie, whence the Jumna flows: thence, 
towards the east, rose the high peaks which | 
mark the source of the holy river, the Ganges | 
the Rudru Himaleh, like a white cloud, in| 
the horizon — Kedar Nath and Badri Nath, 
those mighty objects of Hindoo superstition, | 
mixing with the skies; so far out - topping | 
other heights that I had almost considered 
them illusory, I began to doubt, as I gazed on 

whether there was any interval between 
ven and earth! When 5 sependneed that 

was standing, on the 30th of May, on a 
mountain covered with snow, not ten vo 





from the tropics, and that the peaks I was 


ng at were higher above me than an 
Blanc from the plain, and Mount tna from 
T sea, I was breathless with astonishment. 
Poe Alps, the Apennines, the Pyrenean, and 
e river Po,’ they may excel in ex- 
Wisite beauty, and the charm a consciousness 


Singh. To revenge itself upon him, it assumed | 
the shape of a buffalo, of no ordinary dimen-| 
sions, and rushed at its enemy with its utmost | 
Bheem Singh, however, | 
bestrode the narrow hills like a colossus, and | 


violence. The 


seemed to give the beast an opportunity of 
running between his legs; but when midway, 


that 3 for indeed I never witnessed a man but 
once, who could work a miracle. A naked 
faquir came to the where I was born, 
and asked me to be his guide to Gungoutri. 
He refused food, for he said he could feed him- 
self whenever he felt hungry. ‘ Take your 
stick,’ said he, ‘and leave the rest to me.’ 


closed them upon it, and divided it in two; the|‘ To you?’ I answered, ‘ why, you are a beg- 


head and shoulder became Kedar Nath, while| gar ! what can you 
its hind quarters settled somewhere in the king-| with him but the 
dom of Nepaul, and figure at this moment as| 


one of the loftiest mountains in it. So much 
for mountain legends. It surely was an 
matter to rule a race of people who could 
believe such clumsy tales as these! The in. 
ventors of such fables had a most encouraging 
credulity in those for whom they were con- 
ceived. I do not know, however, that the 
freaks attributed to Krishna are a bit more 
absurd. than the more classical ones of which 
Apollo was the hero. A calamba tree on the 
shore of the Jumma, near Bunderbund, still 
bears the impression of Krishna’s back ; for 
he leaned upon it when he played his pipe to 
the milkmaids, with whom he ed so m 

a time; and one of them, who bore the pay 
name of Toolsi (another Daphne), was turned, 
while endeavouring to escape his pursuit, into 
that plant which is still called from her the 
Toolsi, holy basil. There is a hill in the 
neighbourhood of this sacred place, which 
bears a holy character, and is at times illu- 
minated and visited from afar for the purpose 
of worship. In a season of scarcity, the people 
complained to Krishna, who recommended 
them to propitiate with offerings the god of 
this mountain, ‘ Goverdhana.’? ‘They obeyed, 
and he, assuming another figure, sat on the 
summit of it to receive their offerings, which 
must have been of food; for he presently grew 
so heavy, that the hill bent under him, and to 
the present day retains the shape his sudden 





ve me?’ He had nothing 
ed gourd, from which he 
drank water. He looked angry, and repeating, 
* Ram! ram!’ desired me to set forth. When 


easy|we reached Bairo Ghati, he dade me wait at 


the temple while he bathed ; ahd on his coming 
up to it, asked if I was hungry, and what I 
would like to have: * Some cakes of flour,’ I 
replied. In a few moments after he had 
prayed, the ground was spread with cakes. He 
performed the same miracle at Gungoutri— on 
that very spot,’ pointing to the front of the 
adjoining shed. ‘ I do not lie, for ksaw it with 
my own eyes, and ate the cakes; and very 
good they were.’ ‘I do not lie, like Mr. Ma- 
thews” Longbow,’ was the invariable summing- 
up of every story he told; and it frequently 
offered a fair pene rie why a verdict of 
* guilty’ should be recorded against him.” 

Of the monkeys the author tells : 

“ In passing above a large tract of land, on 
which the crop seemed ripe enough to reap, I 
was astonished to see such universal activity as 
appeared to prevail. There was a person ap- 
parently at every ear of corn, busily employed 
in picking out the grain. I could not con- 
jecture the cause of such extraordinary labour ; 
till, on looking through my glass, I found the 
field was full of monkeys, each standing on its 
hind legs, and helping itself with the greatest 
assiduity. I was too well aware of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining meal, not to put an end to 
their repast. I fired a couple of balls above their 
heads, and set them off, scampering and scream- 
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ing, to the adjoining trees, which hung over 
a little brook, by the track of which I had soon 
after to pass. They were still in the branches, 
and chattered most discordantly while I walked 
through their dominions. Some eyed me, as if 
they suspected me of having been the cause of 
their interruption and alarm ; and, jumping to 
the boughs above the road, shook them over 
my head, and grinned most hideously through 
them. A few of the oldest, who had their 
young to protect, came more boldly into the 
path, as if trying how near they could approach 
with impunity. It was necessary to be on the 
—_ for their ae bore ae -— howe: 
aspect. Although the and tricks 
of the monkeys me highly amusing when 
viewed from a little distance, there are few 
things more uncomfortable than to be so sur- 
rounded by several hundreds — particularly 
when, as in my case, the conscience whispers 
that they have no reason to be pleased with the 
intrusion. I have heard people boast of shoot- 
ing them, and finding it capital sport ; I never 
could appreciate the feelings of such men, 
however. The looks of a monkey in pain are 
so distressing, and his cries so pitiful, that, 
putting his near approach in appearance to our 
own race out of the question, it must be an 
inhuman spirit that could find pleasure in such 
amusement. I remember hearing an anecdote 
of a sportsman in the East having been in- 
duced to fire at and wound a large monkey: 
one of the boldest of the pack immediately ap- 
proached him, and catching hold of his gun, 
endeavoured to disarm him. A struggle took 
place, in which the man of the woods proved 
the strongest, and bore away his prize. The 
monkeys had observed the manner in which it 
had been fired, and attempted to imitate it: at 
length one succeeded in putting it to his 
shoulder; and the,sportsman, not approving 
of his own battery being turned against him, 
commenced to make his retreat—when off went 
the second barrel of the gun! The recruits, 
frightened at the noise themselves had made, 
threw down the cause of it, and flew to the 
trees; while the intruder narrowly escaped 
being wounded, and was obliged to abandon his 
fowling-piece to the future entertainment of 
the wood-rangers. The natives do not vene- 
rate them in any part of the hills; but, never- 
theless, they are as fat and sleek as the sacred 
broods that are met with in the plains.” 

And here we end ; wishing that all the works 
we have to wade through would afford us 
pleasure in the measure afforded by Captain 
Skinner. 








The Graphic and Historical Illustrator. Edited 
by E. W. Brayley, Esq. F.S.A. M.R.S.L., 
&c. 4dto. pp. 16. No. I.—Idem, No. II. 
London, 1832. Gilbert. 

On ty two weekly Nos. of this periodical have 

appeared; but they are so full of curious and 

interesting matter, that while we cordially 
award them our praise, as very superior pro- 
ductions of their class, both in authorship and 
embellishments, we may safely anticipate that 
the design, when completed, will form as in- 
structive and pleasing a miscellany as has yet 
appeared. The subjects are most judiciously 
selected ; and where original articles occur, they 
are marked by great information, presented in 
a highly entertaining manner. 
a 

Clarenswold ; or, Tales of the North. Pp. 304. 
Edinburgh, 1832, Be}l and Bradfute; Lon- 
don, Duncan. 

Tuts pretty-looking volume is published, to 

use the writer’s own words, “ principally as a 





token of remembrance to personal friends, on 
occasion of the author’s departing from old and 
endeared associations ;” by them it will doubt- 
less be valued. 








Remember Me ; a Token of Christian Affection, 
consisting of entirely [qy.—entirely of ?] Ori- 
ginal Pieces, in Prose and Verse. Pp. 180. 
Colchester, 1832, Filer and Totham ; Lon- 
don, Simpkin and Marshall; Darton and Co. 

Tuts fairy little volume, bound in green silk, 

does been! credit to the provincial press 

whence it issues. The poems are well suited 
to the serious : a portrait of the Rev. William 

Marsh is prefixed. 





Moral Plays. Bya Lady. 8vo. pp. 276. 
London, 1832. Calkin and Budd. 
WE are unwilling to be severe on good in- 
tentions; but we question whether, as in the 
present instance, they can be permitted to sup- 
ply the place of every thing else. 








Every Man’s Library, No. I.: The Works of 
Thomas Paine abridged. 8vo. pp. 30. Lon- 
don, Lorymer. 

CosBeErr acted resurrection-man to the skele- 

ton of Tom Paine, and had a hard job of it: 

whether the spirit of the times is such that the 
revival of his mental skeleton will pay, we can- 
not tell; but in our office, to hold as ’twere 
the mirror up to the literary publications of the 
day, we are bound to notice ‘‘ pain abridged,” 
which is at any rate a good title. 





manly, straight-forward, and English in spirit 
and substance; and a book more fit for general 
diffusion we could not mention. Great prin. 
ciples are fairly stated, and the details are full 
of information and utility. 





The Cook’s own Book. 24mo. pp. 67. Griffiths, 
A cHeEapP hash from Kitchiner ; intended, ac. 
cording to the fashion of the day, for the buyers 
of small-priced publications. 








A Selection of Psalms and Hymns, &c. for the 
use of the Abbey Church of Great Malvern, 
24mo. pp. 368. London, Smith, Elder, and 
Co.; Malvern, M. Southall; Worcester, 
W. Close. 

Turs neat little volume is appropriately dedi. 

cated to Dr. Card, the vicar of Great Malvern, 

who, by his zeal and perseverance, has effected 
the restoration of the beautiful interior of the 

Abbey Church. The selection is ample, and 

made with great taste and judgment : it is well 

worthy of the attention ofevery clergyman, and 
is a beautiful collection for family use. 





A Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. 
24mo. pp. 408. Same Publishers, &c. 

A symiLak and most meritorious publication, 

with apparently some varieties, and a different 

arrangement. 








Family Classical Library, XX XIII. Valpy. 
Tue second volume of Cesar ; and concluding 
that invaluable author. 





A Course of French Literature; containing a 
Critical Review of the French Authors of 
Eminence during the \6th, 1]th, and 18th 
Centuries. By Adelbert J. Doisy. Pp. 432. 
Dublin, 1832, J. Cumming; London, Whit- 
taker and Co,; Edinburgh, A. Smith. 

Tus work is exactly described by its title. 

page, and will be a valuable library in itself to 

the French student. The extracts are judi- 
ciously selected, and accompanied by some 
elever criticism. 








Biblical Cabinet Atlas. London, 1832. Bull. 
Tus beautiful little work is now published 
complete in a portable volume, with a very 
copious index. It is indeed a publication so 
well put together in every respect, so neat, so 
careful, and so correct, that a more useful and 
agreeable companion to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures could not be devised. 





The Voice of Humanity. (Quarterly.) Vol. II. 
8vo. pp. 178. London, Nisbet. 
Tuts voice, we trust, will never be raised in 
vain; at all events we shall do our part in 
causing it to be heard; though in our present 
No. we can only announce the appearance of 
this vol., and return our thanks to the Asso- 
ciation for promoting Rational Humanity to- 
wards the Animal Creation, for the honour 
they have done us at their public meeting. 
They may rest assured of our cordial co-opera- 
tion in all truly rational objects. 


The Elements of the British Constitution, &c. 
By the Rev. J. D. Schomberg, B.A. 18mo. 
pp- 134. London, 1832. Longman and Co. 

A VERY concise, but clear and admirably 

arranged manual of our constitutional history 

and existing constitution. Mr. Schomberg is 
an enthusiast with regard to Burke, from 
whose works he illustrates his little volume by 
attaching splendid passages to his own data, in 








the form of notes. The whole production is 








Tales. By the Author of “ Highways and 
Byways.” 
Various legends of the Netherlands are here 
put together in a most amusing and interesting 
form. The ‘ Curse of the Black Lady” isa 
very original, though melancholy, story. Still, 
the whole have one fault for a reviewer. 
However pleased with them he may be, he 
finds them too long for extract, and yet so short 
that any abridgment would be a mutilation. 
We can truly recommend them as ranking 
with the most entertaining volumes of the 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 

Tne following particulars relative to the Liver. 
pool expedition for the interior of Africa, are 
copied from a Cork journal : —“ Its first des- 
tination is to the mouth of the river Quorva, 
forty miles to the leeward of Cape Formosa. 
The larger steamer is computed to be 145 tons 
burden, and propelled by a fifty-horse engine. 
Her sides are pierced, and mounted with ten 
six-pounders. Forward, a very formidable dis- 
play is made by a twenty-four pound swivel- 
gun, whilst a long swivel eighteen-pound car 
ronade astern seems to threaten destraction 
to every foe. In addition to these precautions 
against the Spanish pirates who infest the 
coast, and also such of the native tribes as 
might prove hostile to the expedition, she : 
completely surrounded by chevaus de frise, am 
amply provided with small arms and wae 
pikes for forty persons, which will compose : 
crew, &c. This steamer is named after ~ 
river she is intended to ascend, namely, the 
Quorra, which is the Arabic for ‘ Shining 
River.” Her present draft of water is easy, 
and in her ascent will not be more than two 
feet six inches, which is very small, ee 
ing that no sacrifice has been ae 
operations which constitute the beau 
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steamer, which the Quorra certainly is. The 
construction of the paddles is such that, should 
favourable winds occur, they can be removed 
in such a manner that she can use sails in 
place of steam, and receive no impediment to 
her progress by their immersion in the water. 
She is schooner-rigged, and rather lofty. The 
Quorra is intended to ascend the principal 
stream, and the lesser, which is built entirely 
of wrought iron, and of a draught of only 
eighteen inches, is intended to explore all the 
tributary streams, and likewise visit Timbuc- 
too, Warree, Sockatoo, &c. &c. The latter 
hoat is fifty-five tons burden, and called the 
Alburkha, which is the Arabic for ‘ blessing.’ 
The brig Columbine, which accompanies the 
expedition as far as possible, is principally laden 
with fuel and other articles for the use of the 
two steamers. It is expected that a sufficiency 
of wood will be found on the banks of the river 
to generate steam, when the supply of coal is 
finished, or not easily to be procured. The 
whole squadron is under the command of 
G, L. Harris, Esq. R.N., whose experience on 
the coast during a period of six years, entitles 
him to the confidence of the promoters of the 
expedition. The elder Lander, the companion 
of Clapperton, Macgreggor Laird, Esq., and 


Dr. Briggs, of Liverpool, accompany it; the | 


latter as the medical attendant and botanist. 
Mr. Harris will act as topographical surveyor 
on the part of the company and government, 
by permission, and a naval officer on their part, 
for a like purpose. By the ample provision 
made, it would almost seem that every diffi- 
culty was anticipated ; every thing that could 
be procured for the success, safety, comfort, 
and happiness of our adventurous countrymen 
has been procured; nor should the fact be 
omitted, that an abundance of trinkets, &c. &c. 
has been procured to conciliate the good will 
of the natives. No correct estimate can be 
formed of the length of the absence of the 
expedition. It may, however, be naturally 
inferred that it will not be great, as the 
steamers will present a facility hitherto un- 
known in exploring the African rivers, and 
that the progress thus obtained will in no way 
be impeded by the caprice of any of the African 
chiefs in obtaining leave to proceed, or paying 
compulsory tribute, &c. for such a favour. “A 
glance at the Quorra will almost convince any 
one that her implements of destruction are 
such \as to defy the whole condensed bow-and- 
arrow force of Africa.” 

The Cambrian newspaper says, “the Quorra 
aud Alburkha steamers arrived at Milford on 
Saturday last, from Liverpool, to wait for or- 
ders and the African traveller Lander, who is 
expected over-land to join, as well as to get 
dean bills of health, The sailing brig Colum- 
bine,-170 tons, Captain Miller, arrived on 
Sunday, being furnished with a supply of coals 

the steamers, and a variety of articles for 
Presents, trade, and barter, and a few passen- 
gers. These vessels possess all the requisite 


qualities for such a voyage, comprehending | 


every comfort, as well as fitted for defence 
against any attack of the natives on the rivers 
and coast. The Alburkha, Captain Hill, is a 
beautiful little iron steamer, the bull, except 
decks, being wholly of that material; admea- 
sures, exclusive of the engine-room, only 35 
tons; and with her crew, fourteen in number, 
y luggage, and articles for trade, draws 
ouly four feet water; when divested of those 
materials, can be’ made to sail on an even keel 
' two feet water. - This little vessel, and the 
rs Columbine, were towed out to..sea; on 
uesday evening last; by the Quorra, which 


vessel returned again, and now waits the ar- 
rival of Mr. Lander, to sail immediately for | works as that now under our notice, being 
Porto Praya, on the African coast, the place |organised to exist by the destruction of animal 
of rendezvous. It is to be hoped, as the voyage |life, and offering few or no equivalent advan- 
is of a trading description, conducted at the tages for the risk of a familiar acquaintance, 
entire expense of a body of Liverpool mer-|answers the purpose of its creation in his native 
chants, that the speculations will be attended |solitude, but in captivity can only become an 
with profitable results to them in a commercial | object of curiosity.” 

point of view, and, finally, with great advan- 
tages to open a trade between this country and 
the whole of Western Africa.” 


* But the subjection of such of Nature’s 


National Portrait Gallery. With Memoirs by 
William Jerdan, Esq. Part XL. Fisher, 
Son, and Co. 

TuE portraits in this Part are those of Lord 

Egremont, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, and Mr. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. Roscoe, after Phillips, Jackson, and Lonsdale, 

Sir ALEXANDER JounsTon in the chair.— |engraved by H. Cook, J. Cochran, and S. Free. 

Various donations were made to the Society, |man ; so that we need hardly say they are fine 

and the following papers read :—Onthe methods specimens of art, exhibiting likenesses of men 

of computing the division of time amongst the of much public interest. In the venerable 

Hindus, by David Haliburton, Esq.; and an| Lord Egremont the splendid patronage of the 

account of the ruins of Anaradhepiira and Me- Fine Arts and the munitficent encouragement 

hentélé, in Ceylon, by Captain I. J. Chapman, | f every patriotic and liberal design is charac. 

R.E. with drawings. This city, which is situated | teristically represented. The literary career of 

in the interior of Ceylon, in 8° 15’ N. lat. and | Mr. Roscoe is also a striking chapter of human 

80° 55’ E. long. in the district of Acura Wanny, | life; while that of Sir B. Hobhouse shews how 
was, according to the native records, held in|much may be accomplished in a higher sphere, 
the greatest reverence by the followers of Bud-|by an active and intelligent mind, constantly 
dha for the long period of nearly fifteen hun- | directed to works of usefulness, benevolence, 
dred years; it being the principal seat of their |and improvement, The following anecdote of 
religion, as well as the residence of their kings. | the late worthy baronet is new to us. Bred to 

It is represented as having been very extensive, | the bar, his biographer says, ‘‘ it was usual for 

thickly populated, and abounding in magnifi-|many of the younger barristers to ride their 

cent temples and other buildings; the only |cireuits, and it was his good fortune to have 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 








remains of which are nine temples, ruined 
tanks, and groups of pillars, scattered about for 
a distance of several miles. Thanks were 
ordered to be returned to Capt. Chapman for 
the communication of this very interesting 
paper, which reflects great credit upon his 
zealous exertions to illustrate the ancient 
history of the Buddhists by researches into the 
sites of their celebrated cities, while engaged in 
the performance of his official duties as chief 
engineer in the island of Ceylon. The draw- 
ings also, which accompany it, are bold and 
interesting delineations of the remains of these 
ancient seats of power, and shew that Captain 
Chapman has seized with great judgment the 
peculiarities of design and situation exhibited 
in these erections. The meetings were ad- 
journed till. December next. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Illustrations of the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 

Part I. Drawn from nature on stone, with 

Descriptive Notices, by W. H.» Kearney. 

4to. A. Ss Schloss. 
THE South American Alpaca (G@amelus paco), 
the Barbary Magot or Ape, and’ the: Bengal 
Tiger, are the subjects of this new  produetion. 
‘They appear, to be accurately represented by a 
novel mode of lithographic execution, after the 
manner. of etching, which we have. no: doubt 
may be carried farther with good effect... The 
literary notices are capable of improvement. 
For instance, the alpaca is in one. sentence 
spoken of as “ it,” and in: the next we hear not 
only_of ** hint,” but. of ‘* his person” being or- 
namental in the park. . In the description of 
the magot we have ‘* the:Compte de. Buffon,” 
an error too common, however, to merit geve- 
rity ; but works of this kind have of late been 
so much more correctly written than, before, 
that we look for a better and elearer style than 
is here adopted, and we advise the editor to 
take pains in that respect. |: Of the concluding 
five lines on the tiger we can make no’ sense 
whatever: we subjoin them_as a riddle, 


| Mr. Pitt for the companion of his first and last 
legal tour. He was in court when the future 
prime minister made his maiden speech, and 
handed a note to him, inquiring how he had 
felt' during his performance. Mr..Pitt wrote 
| back these words: * Terribly funkt.’ Mr. Pitt 
attended him at that,time during a long illness 
with the most friendly,golicitude; and their 
subsequent political hostility did not obliterate 
the remembrance of their former agreeable in- 
tercourse. Mr. Pitt, who seldom spared any 
antagonist, whether formidable or otherwise, 
treated him on all occasions with a marked 
civility both of expression and demeanour.” 

This memoir also contains some particulars 
of his meeting Dr. Johnson, and some extracts 
from a private volume of his Travels in France 
and Italy—a volume sold for five guineas. 


Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham... and 
Northumberland Illustrated, from original 


Drawings by Thomas Allom, &c. . With 
Historical and Topographical. Descriptions 
by Thomas Rose. Part I. Fisher, Son, 
and Co. 
Ir was only in, our Jast number that we 
lannounced the completion ,of Fisher’s beau- 
| tiful I//ustrations of Devonshire and Cornwall ; 
and we have here the commencement of a 
| work which promises. to be of equal value, 
| devoted to the illustration of the grand and 
romantic scenery of the north of England. . It 
is rather. remarkable that the first part of this 
new publication, among many admirable and 
interesting views, should contain no fewer than 
three of the seats of cabinet ministers — viz. 
Howick Hall, the seat of Earl Grey; Brougham 
Hall, the seat of the Lord Chancellor; and 
Lambton Castle, the seat of Lord Durham. 





| Finden’s Landscape Illustrations to Mr. Mur. 

ray’s first complete and uniform Edition of 
the Life and Works of Lord Byron. Part V. 
Murray, 

Tue delay in the publication of the Fifth Part 

of this beautiful work is stated, by the proprie- 





tors, to have been ‘‘ chiefly occasioned by their 








y to produce a series of plates every wa’ 
worthy of public patritings.” That anxi 
has been rewarded with success ; and the t 
is seven plates, of at least six of which we may 
justly say that they are incapable of being sur- 
oes Our principal favourites are “ Santa 

aria della Spina, Pisa,” from a drawing by 
Turner, and “Santa Maura,” and “ Ithaca,” 
from drawings by Stanfield. 


The Right Hon. Str James Mackintosh, M.P. 
Drawn on stone by Isaac W. Slater, from an 
original sketch by Mr. Slater, in the posses- 
— of Sir Robert Harry Inglis, bart. Dick- 
nson. 

A sTRoNG resemblance, although tenderly ex- 
ecuted. The countenance is calm, remecuine, 
and benevolent; but overshadowed with that 
expression of melancholy and indolence which 
mental or physical on, vicissitude of for- 
tune, or the long pressure of ill-health, fre- 
quently produces in the finest and most in- 
tellectual faces. 





A Series of Views in India, comprising Sketches 
of Scenery, Antiquities, and Native Cha- 
racter. Drawn from nature and on stone 
by Captain John Luard, Sixteenth Lancers. 
Part I. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Ir is pleasing to remark how many of our gal- 

lant officers have, “‘ in these mre i times of 

peace,” distinguished themselves by the pencil 
as well as by the pen. Though last of the 
number, Captain Luard is by no means the 
least in merit. There is a firmness in his 
drawings which attest their fidelity ; they are 
treated with the feeling of an artist; and we 
see no reason to regret that, as he states in his 
preface, ‘‘ the enormous expense of line en- 
graving has induced him to draw them himself 
upon stone.” Themost striking views in this 
first Part are, ‘‘ Major Kennedy’s House, 

Simla,” and “ Gun at Bhurtpore.” There is 

also a very characteristic group of “ Itinerant 

Snake-Catchers.”” 





GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 
ape Architectonischer Entwiirfe welche 
ausgefiihrt, oder fiir die ausfiihrung, entwor- 
fen. Wurden von L. von Klenze.—Collec- 
tion of Architectural Sketches, exevtited, or 
intended for execution. Designed by L. von 
Klenze. 

Auswahl der vorsiiglichsten Gemiilde der Her- 
xoglich Leuchtenbergischen Gallerie. He- 
rau ben von der Literarisch - Artisti- 
schen Anstalt der J. G. Cotta’ schen, Buch- 
handlung.—Selection of the princi i 
tures in the Gallery of the Duke of Leuthten- 
berg. Published at the Institution for Lite. 
rature and the Arts of J. G. Cotta, at 
Munich. 

Antike Bildwerke. Zam ersten male bekannt 
gemacht von Eduard Gerhard. — Ancient 

Published for the first time by 
Edward Gerhard. 

Das Eleusiche Fest, Schiller’s Dichtung. Bil- 
dich dargestellt von J. M. Wagner ges- 
tochen von F. Ruscheweyh.—The Eleusian 
Feast, by Schiller. MWiustrated by J. M. 
Wagner; engraved by F. Ruscheweyh. 

Architectonische Entwirfe su Kleineren Land- 
gebiiuden, Garten-Verzierungen, Monumen- 
ten, Sc. §&c.—Architectural Sketches for small 
Country- Houses, Garden-Ornaments, Monu- 


ments, &c. &ec. 
Erinnerung an Florenz, Rom, Neapel. Nach 
der natur und auf stein ichnet von Wil- 
helm Gail. Minchen.—Recollections of Flo- 


‘rence, Rome, and Naples. Drawn from 





nature and ‘on stone by Wilhelm Gail. 
Munich. 
der Baukunst vom Tien bis zum 


13ten Jahrhundert, am Uieder-Rhein. He- 

ben von Sulpiz Boillerée. Munichen. 
‘onuments of Architecture, from the 7th 
to the 13th Century, on the Banks of the 
— Published by Sulpiz Boillerée. Mu- 
nich. 


rau: 


Abbildungen der Wappen Semmilicher Euro. 
peischen Souveraine, der Republiken, und 
Srein Stadte; nebst Erklirung der Einzel- 
nen Wappenfelder, und Titel der Regenten. 
Herausgegeben von C. H. von Gelbke. Ber- 
lin.— Armorial Bearings of all the European 
Sovereigns, Republics, and free Cities; with 
Explanations of the Quarterings, and the 
Titles of the Sovereigns. Published by C. H. 
von Gelbke. Berlin. 

Die schinsten Ornamente und merkwiirdigsten 
Gemiilde aus Pompeji, Herkulanum, und 
Stabiea ; nebst einigen Grundrissen und An- 
sichten, nach den an ort und stelle gemachten 
Originalzeichnungen von Wilhelm Zahn.— 
The most beautiful Ornaments and the most 
remarkable Pictures in Pompeii, Hercula- 
neum, and Stabia ; with various Plans and 
Views, after original Drawings made on the 
spot by Wilhelm Zahn. 

THE above are the titles of a number of Ger- 
man publications connected in a ter or less 
degree with the fine arts, the whole, or portions 
of which (thanks to Mr. Schloss for affording 
us so fair an opportunity of glancing over the 
productions of Germany), are now lying before 
us. They do not demand elaborate criticism, 
and we will therefore content ourselves with 
saying a few words of each. 

M. von Klenze’s Architectural Sketches 
evince great taste and professional knowledge. 
Of the Duke of Leuchtenberg’s Gallery, the 
principal subjects in the Part under our notice 
are a rich and mellow Virgin and Child, after 
Murillo ; and portraits of Rubens and his wife, 
chiefly remarkable for the grotesque character 
of the costume. The Ancient Sculptures are, 
in general, curious rather than beautiful; but 
there are some fine exceptions to this remark. 
M. Wagner’s illustrations of Schiller’s Eleusian 
Feast exhibit an intimate knowledge of com. 
position, and of the most celebrated productions 
of Grecian art. Of the taste displayed in the 
Architectural Sketches for small Country- 
Houses, &c. we are unable to s in terms of 
praise. The Recollections of Florence, Rome, 
and Naples, are whimsical and amusing. Ex- 
cept to the professional man, there is no great 
interest attached to the Architectural Remains 
on the Banks of the Rhine. The Armorial 
Bearings of the Sovereigns, &c. of Europe are 
emblazoned with great splendour :—it is im- 
possible, however, to contemplate them without 
reflecting that the day of an awful conflict is 
rapidly approaching, which will determine 
whether such things shall not thenceforward 
be shewn as among the monstrous absurdities 
in which human beings once delightefl. M. 
Zahn’s is a most elaborate, beautiful, and inte- 
resting publication, and conveys a far more 
complete and satisfactory idea of the excavated 
treasures of antiquity which it represents, than 
Fe Foon work upon the subject which we have 
hitherto seen. 

We may add, that in several of these pub- 
lications the embellishments are beautifully 
printed in colours, not coloured by the hand ; 
and that we reserve a notice of a number of 
works on natural history for another Gasette. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 

Srt by the summer sea, 

Thou whom scorn wasteth, 
And let thy musing be 

Where the flood hasteth ; 
Mark how o’er ocean’s breast 
Rolls the hoar billow’s crest — 
Such deem his thought’s unrest 

Who of love tasteth, 


Griev’st thou that hearts should change ? 
Lo, where life reigneth, 
Or the free sight may range, 
What long remaineth ? 
Spring with her flowers shall die, 
Fast fades the gilded sky, 
And the pale moon on high 
Ceaselessly waneth. 


Smile, then, oh greatly wise! 
And if love sever 
Bonds which thy soul doth prize, 
Such was it ever. 
Deep as the rolling seas, 
Boft as the twilight breeze, 
But of more truth than these 
Boast could it never. 


IMPROMPTU, 
To a Lady at the Pianoforte. 


LapyYE, when notes like these are heard, 
The fancy wakes ; in vision’d dream 
Embodies forth some ancient bard, 
With magic lyre, by haunted stream, 
Sweeping, with hallow’d hand, the strings 
That breathe the language of the sky ; 
Whilst backward vocal echo flings 
The varied lay of minstrelsy. 
Strike once again that playful strain, 
The witchery of whose changing measure 
Hath power to steal the wretch from pain, 
Or rouse the heart of wo to pleasure ; 
Or, luring from its fount a tear, 
That melting, dying fall be given, 
As if a seraph lingered near 
To win an erring soul to ennt me 


BURIED FRIENDSHIP. 


THE weary Sun hath sunk in Ocean’s breast, 

7~_, o’er the orient, clouds their shadows 
ing, 
In the aa grove the cushat shuts her wing; 

Yet lingering rays illuminate the west— 

A trembling, beautiful, and chasten’d light, 
That still reveals the rock and winding rill, 
Paints every wood, and sleeps on every hill, 

And softens down the frown of coming night:— 

Thus, in the sombre chambers of the dead, _ 
When those the heart loves best for ever lie, 
Still with us dwells their lovely memory, 

Which sweetens e’en the bitter tears we shed, 

Chases the sad and pining spirit’s gloom, 

And weaves a halo round their dreary tomb. 


LINES. 


Ow yon dark-bosom’d mountain 
The sunbeanis are glancing, 
On lake and on fountain 
The light ray is dancing ; 
But yon mountain is dark, though the sun- 
beams are bright, aon) we 
And yon fountain is cold, though "tis quivering 
with light. 
So one bosom with sadness 
Feels dark and oppress’d, 
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—————————— 
While around mirth and gladness 


Illumine each breast ; [glow, 


And the smiles that to others with rapture may 
Leave that bosom alone to its darkness and wo. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
SIR JOHN CARR. 
Tats gentleman died at his house, in New 
Norfolk Street, on Tuesday, July 17th, of an 
affection of the heart, after a short illness of a 
few hours, at the age of 60. Twenty years 
since, Sir John was publicly known as the au- 
thor of many books of travels in various parts 
of Europe. His “ Stranger in France,” writ- 
ten after his visit to that country in the year 
1803, when the world was greedy for informa- 
tion respecting the character and manners of a 
people changed by the events of a revolution, 
and severed from our intercourse by the conse- 
quent war, was read with avidity. The light 
and rapid sketches, the spirit and gentlemanlike 
feeling which characterised his volumes, led to 
his recurring to that class of literature, which 
gratified the public, whilst it benefitted himself 
and his publisher. The pungent satire of 
M. Dubois, in “ My Pocket-Book,” and 
the law-proceedings consequent thereon, in- 
duced him to retire into the quiet of private 
life. It is but justice to say, that the light, 
cheerful character of his writings was harm- 
less; for that they produced positive good, 
by giving one portion of mankind a better 
opinion of another, is shewn in the fact, 
that he received the compliment of knighthood 
from the Duke of Bedford, in the year 1806, 
for the liberal view which he had taken of the 
character of the people of Ireland. And he 
was solicited to visit America, that his gene- 
rous and benevolent pen might assist in re- 
moving the prejudices which still exist too 
strongly between the children of a common 
mother, 

Since the death of his lady, which cast a 
gloom over his remaining days, he lived in a 
little circle of affectionate friends, beloved and 

His extensive observations of man- 
kind had enriched his mind with a store of 
sketches and anecdotes ; and these, in spite of 
his own occasional depression of spirits, never 
failed to exhilarate theirs, by his happy and 
humorous mode of relating them. 

A friend of thirty years bears this inade- 
quate testimony to his memory.—From a 
Correspondent. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LOCOMOTION OF MEDICAL MEN. 
Sim Waiter Scot has remarked, or is said 
to have remarked, that the only thing in na- 
ture he does not understand, is, Why a dog 
turns himself round three times before he goes 
tosleep? As a pendant to this might be given 
the quere of, Why a medical man goes to sleep 
Without turning himself round at all? oscil- 
lating backwards and forwards between the 
County town and the village, like an oyster 
tween the panels of his shell, and, like that 
Tespectable conchologist, never clearing the rock 
upon which destiny first cast him ? 
All civilised beings, with the exception of 
medical men, have their seasons for locomotion, 
recreative journeys, their accredited fur- 
loughs from campaign duties; but this pro- 
‘eribed race, having by strange fatality been 
excluded from the general amnesty, now ap- 
pear even themselves to acquiesce in the unjust 
sion, and to be satisfied with astronomical 
the consciousness that they swing 





ne 
through the blue ether with a velocity equal to 
that of their most volatile patients, and as the 
earth turns round upon its axis, *‘ turn with it, 
heads or tails !”” 

It boots not to the faculty that the steam- 
engine has gone far to annihilate geographical 
distance—that a highway has been run from 
the standard in Cornhill to the Theban obe- 
lisks—and that America, in the exuberance of 
courtesy, has literally turned herself inside out 
to the admiration of strangers, having by the 
aid of canals and rail-roads made her inland 
towns lie coast-wise open to observation. 
They must not touch the forbidden fruit, lest 
they should be amerced in the fee simple of 
custom and credit ; but must continue to draw 
mathematical lines in the parallelograms of their 
respective districts, and to practise the mono- 
tonous see-saw of the ursine sloth with the in- 
veterate assiduity of the beaver. 

The citizen has his July, in which he visits 
the rarities of other kingdoms; the country 
shopkeeper makes his annual escape from the 
counter to pick up pebbles on Margate beach ; 
even Oxford and Cambridge have their gaol 
release, when the disembogued students do the 
duty of loyal subjects, by increasing the custom- 
dues at their respective ports of embarkation, 
on pilgrimages to the uttermost ends of the 
earth ; whilst men, peculiarly fitted by educa- 
tion and practical talent to derive enjoyment 
from a cosmopolitan survey, and to increase 
knowledge by coining the golden dust of op- 
portunity into a | tender, stay for ever at 
home, as if afraid confiscation of property would 
visit the misdemeanor of breathing the air of a 
distant province. Now this is a crying evil—a 
sin or shame, as it may chance to be by choice 
or necessity: voyons un peu. 

The causes which induce medical men to 
stay at home, when all the rest of the world 
choose to travel, appear resolvable into three : 
to wit, the love of science, the love of human 
nature, and the love of money. 

It may be said of the love of science, that it 
may possibly prompt a medical man to wish to 
see every sickness to an end—to finish his 
work ; in which case he might chance to find 
himself in the predicament of the countryman, 
who stood in a doorway in Cheapside “ till the 
crowd had gone by.” But it might be replied 
to this, that, however engrossing the details of 
professional routine, an occasional intercourse 
with the leading men of his class, with an op- 
portunity of verifying some of the new theories 
always afloat upon scientific subjects, seems 
absolutely required of the country practitioner 
by the duties of good citizenship. Ifhe be a 
man of bold and original intellect, his reach of 
mind, often nearly valueless in the drud 
of provincial practice, may refresh itself and 
benefit others by an occasional divergement 
from his beaten tract. If, on the contrary, of 
inferior calibre, one who follows scrupulous 
the data of the schools, who feels responsibility 
a weight, and decision an embarrassment, it ap- 
pears still more incumbent on him to freshen 
his powers by recurrence to the fountain-head 
of knowledge—to make himself conversant with 
the nascent doctrines, their tests and authori- 
ties—shake himself in the light of day from the 
dust of prejudice—look up at the luminaries of 
his system, and set his watch by the sun. 
There is always something to teach or to learn 
in London, the Mammoth of cities. The 
truths ever orally circulating there in scientific 
society, would form a stock in trade of a hand- 
somer description than the distant or disaffected 
are fain to imagine. Conversation in London 
is to the mental appetite what human flesh is 





a eceaiaeaiadinaliamaummemaehemmiiemantiaeaeel 
said to be to the palate of the lion,—nothing 
is tasteworthy after it. Whether from the 
rapid accumulation of facts passing beneath 
their notice, or other causes, the London prac- 
titioner seems to possess an eye as quick in de- 
tecting disease, as is that of the experienced 
lapidary in ascertaining the gem : he is so con- 
versant with its appearance under every variety 
of form and colour, that he decides as by intui- 
tion; whilst the country artisan, of perhaps 
not meaner powers, having learned his busi- 
ness through a slower medium, must apply his 
test ere he can authenticate it. It is worthy 
of notice, that sick folks in the country are 
perpetually finding out, when they repair to the 
metropolis for relief under their several ail- 
ments, that they have been injudiciously treat- 
ed in the provinces ; and it is likewise notice- 
able, that when a London physician, considering 
a case from the country, prescribes a change of 
treatment, it is usual to legislate for his patient 
upon a broader principle, to merge local disease 
in general, and to carry the war from the out- 
posts to the citadel. These anomalies would 
happen less often, probably, if the faculty in the 
provinces, as well as their patients, made a 
religion of an annual journey to London; or 
occasionally went a little farther still, to inves. 
tigate the phenomena of a disease in its locality, 
east or west, as it might happen. It seems un- 
grateful to allude to a reversion of a decree of 
the lower courts in the great emporium of 
science, when we consider the exceeding fa- 
tigue of the life of a country practitioner. 
“ Rather than submit to the slavery and 
drudgery a provincial goes through,” observed 
a London practitioner to me, “‘ I would slide 
through life upon the sum that my education 
cost.”’ But why does the country practitioner 
submit to it? Why does not he wrench off at 
least a tithe of the round year for his own pri- 
vate benefit? Why flicker about like the hail 
of a thrashing machine, rooted to his tiny lo. 
cality ? If he will devise the punishment of a 
suttee for himself, the public can only say, like 
Dan in the Irish legend to the flying eagle who 
soared up with him till he was tired, ** My 
dear sir, who axed you ?” 

The love of human nature, set forth as a 
second objection to the locomotion of medical 
men, may be met on its own ground, by the 
old adage that charity begins at home. Self 
and family versus the public, would, in such a 
cause, gain the verdict in any court of equity 
in Christendom,, Ido not understand why a 
man should, be expected to stay at home always 
for his patients, unless they return the courtesy 
by. staying at home for him; the golden rule is 
quite forgotten by those who are selfish enough 
to desire it. The enjoyments attendant upon 
change of scene are so numerous, and its phy- 
sical effects upon the frame so beneficial, that 
it ig a grievous injustice to any class of men to 


ly | require their abiding presence on one spot of 


earth. An unrelieved residence in the same 
place Jelittles the mind (to borrow an Ameri 
canism). The sanative effects of travel on the 
mind resemble those of a vapour-bath on the 
body, which purifies from the miasma of con- 
tagion, and gives tone and elasticity to the 
fibres. Did ever any created being hear of 
man, woman, or child, however predisposed to 
illness, staying at home, lest he, she, or it, 
should not, under possible disease, have the 
advice of the usual medical attendant ? Would 
not such an iota in the conduct of any one make 
his next of kin look about him a “ trifle?” 
Would it not be too improbable for the writer 
of fiction to work up in the way of illustrative 
peculiarity? And yet, this is the principle a 
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medical man must act upon, if he tarry at home 
out of tenderness to the feelings of his patients. 
Let his patients go one way and himself ano- 
ther—trusting to Providence or the police— 
and either party will pick up new acquaintances 
to physic or be physicked by, and both will be 
merry. ‘ How very kind every body is !”’ said 
a kinswoman of mine when the boatmen on the 
Medina took especial care of her during an 
aquatic excursion; and she was right— people 
are kind, very kind (till they are affronted)— 
it is human nature to be so: any action con- 
trary to kindness we reject as foreign to our 
constitutions ; for lo! as saith Confucius, we 
call it “‘ inhumanity!” and there is no ques- 
tion but that folks who fall sick on journeys 
are, for the most part, satisfied with stranger 
medical men ; and, when they write to their 
friends, will declare, under their sign-manual, 
that Mr. So-and-so was uncommonly pleasant, 
and they felt quite at home with him, &c. &c. 
The besetting sin of medical men seems their 
exclusiveness ; each, fancying no other can 
manage a matter as well as himself, would fain 
be persuaded that a suspension of the laws of 
nature would follow his temporary absence from 
the sphere of his diurnal rotation. A ludicrous 
anecdote, illustrative of this, occurred a few 
years ago at Brighton: A little boy, ill with a 
quinsy, was attended conjointly by a physician 
and surgeon; the crisis of the disorder came— 
messengers were despatched for the faculty— 
the physician arrived first—the child was at the 
last gasp—the physician opened the throat, and 
gave him instant relief: presently the surgeon 
came running, and, when he heard what had 
been done, expressed disapprobation, saying, as 
audibly as embarrassment of breathing allowed 
him, that it was a “ very indelicate thing for 
a physician to perform any surgical operation 
whatever.” 


In the third objection, the love of money, 
or rather the fear of losing it, lies, perhaps, 


the gist of the question. But here, if I pos. 
sessed the pen of a ready writer, I should be 
proud to employ it in eulogy of the benevolence 
of a class of men of whom “ many have glad- 
dened as well as lengthened life’ (to generalise 
the elegant compliment of Pope to his friend 
Arbuthnot). ‘* Let the thief go first, and the 
executioner follow,”’ was the reply of Diogenes 
to a question of precedence between a lawyer 
and a physician. This was, to be sure, but an 
equivocal compliment of the cynic; but it proves, 
that early in the history of the world a differ- 
ence was acknowledged between the rapacity 
of the two classes. The faculty, however, no 
longer follow their vocation on foot, but are like 
the ancient Britons in their mode of warfare, 
** some slay in chariots, and some on horses.” 
From the days of Linacre to those of Warren, 
the names of medical men eminent for libe- 
rality, as well as talent and sagacity, are pro- 
minent in the splendid catalogue of British 
worthies, Hunter and Ratcliffe, Mead, Heber- 
den, Arbuthnot, and Fothergill, are but a few 
of the muster-roll. But, for household pleasant- 
ness and minor hospitalities, commend us to 
the manes of Sir Walter Farquhar! the courtly 
Sir Walter! who had counted the pulses of all 
the dutchesses in the kingdom, but never forgot 
the face of an old frierd ; his solitary fault was 
swerving a little from the perpendicular when 
he found himself on the shadowy side of four- 
score, . 

The College of Physicians was founded in 
1518, about which time the study of medicine 
in this country may be considered to have made 
for itself a ‘‘ local habitation.’ This date, little 
anterior to that of the establishment of Pro- 





testantism in England, gives nearly the same 
chronology to the physic and divinity of the 
country. The students of the latter, if we 
believe their affidavits when they enter on pro- 
fessional duties, deny a search after temporali- 
ties to be their main object in entering the 
profession, whilst the medical men never pre- 
tend to any thing more than a terrestrial voca- 
tion. The clergy have a state provision, the 
faculty provide for themselves. The education 
of a medical man is prolonged and expensive ; 
and when he has received it, being for the most 
part a younger son, he is considered by his 
kindred to have the title-deeds of his estate 
handed over to him: the first years of practice 
are seldom lucrative, the latter are not to be 
depended on in a profession unavailable by 
proxy,—that has no sinecures to bestow, and 
admits no slumbering on their laurels to its 
soldiery: yet, with all these drawbacks, it is a 
curious fact—a solecism in a page of the book 
of human life—that the liberality of medical 
men, both in commission, if we look only at 
public grants in their names, and in omission, 
if we note in various neighbourhoods the laxity 
with which they press money claims (albeit 
always expected to be forthcoming themselves 
at the call of the public), will brave comparison 
with the liberality of the spiritual pastors of 
their respective vicinities. I will not press the 
parallel further, at a time when the tide of 
public opinion (or say, if you like it better, 
detached currents of public opinion, ) are setting 
in like a maelstroom upon the subject of the 
temporalities of the church of England; but 
will observe upon the particular of liberality, 
that the faculty have given “ good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 
ning over,”—and may it be meted unto them 
of the same! £¢ c’est tout, as the French say 
when they have expounded themselves, and 
‘to return to our mutton :”— if the resigna- 
tion of a few weeks annually would diminish a 
medical man’s income by striking off more than 
the average gains of those few weeks, excursions 
must be postponed, like Dr. Drowsy’s sermons, 
to a fitter opportunity; for, so far from travel 
then benefiting the health and increasing hap- 
piness, it would be very possible, with a fore- 
boding of pecuniary shortcomings, to commit 
indigestion under the eye of Mont Blanc, and 
to jaundice the liver with the spray of Shauff- 
hausen. But I contend that such would not 
be the case. ‘* Cut boldly,” said the augur to 
the King of Rome, and he severed the whet. 
stone accordingly. Any medical man deter- 
mined to free himself from his strait-waisicoat 
would be little likely to lose patients of the 
more substantial class ; and of chance customers 
he would have neighbour's fare when his bre- 
thren respectively journeyed likewise. And I 
doubt not but such an enterprising individual 
would soon make himself so popular and dis- 
tingué by his novel line of conduct, as to fur- 
nish an argument on the subject against which 
one might lean one’s back as a post. 

When I contrast the joy and health attend- 
ant upon an excursion down the Rhine, as set 
forth by Dr. Granville, to be performed at a 
very fractionary charge of time and money, 
with the galley-slave toiling at the oar of a 
country practitioner along the warm channel 
of his daily progress, I console my benevolence 
by indulging the fantasy of Soame Jennings, 
who wrote a whimsical essay to prove the doc- 
trine of transmigration by the well-balanced 
retribution it afforded for every misdemeanour: 
he felt certain, he ‘said, that many a court lady 
would revive in the person of one of her car- 
riage-horses, and that the great Khan of Ta- 
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tary, the desolator of Asia, was at that instant 
chased by the overseers from parish to parish 
in search of a settlement, under the semblance 
of a weary travelling woman, with two small 
children hanging at her back, and two in her 
arms: hence I entertain no doubt that the 
individuals so hardly dealt with, of whose un. 
toward fate we so amiably volunteer a project 
of amelioration, are now only expiating offences 
against the law of kindness, committed when, 
in a prior state of being, they inhabited this 
earth of ours as nervous ladies, whose egregious 
selfishness prompted them to oust their medical 
attendants from the shelter of their own roofs 
at all hours of the night and day, without 
regard to times and seasons, to administer to 
imaginary ailments ! 
New Town, Bedford, July 2, 1832. 








ENGLISH OPERA, OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Own Monday the Dilosk Gatherer, or the Eagle's 
Nest, a melo-drama, was produced at this the- 
atre with success; the vocal music being selected 
by Mr. Hawes, and the instrumental by Mr. 
S. S. Wesley. It is well known that we are 
not immensely fond of this species of compo- 
sition, or rather, indeed, that we have an espe- 
cial and general aversion to it. Nor did the 
Eagle’s Nest change our opinion. The story 
is of a child (the offspring of a secret marriage 
between a noble youth and a fisherman’s daugh- 
ter) with whom the said eagle flies away, leav- 
ing its mother in a state of distraction, and, 
subsequently, its father too. Ultimately the 
high-born father climbs the rocks, and rescues 
his more high-borne son ; and his mother shoots 
the big beast of a bird. Nothing could exceed 
the deep tragedy, except the natural pathos, of 
Miss Kelly’s acting when bereaved of her child; 
but it is curious to say, that the very perfection 
of her performance destroyed the rest of the 
piece. Who could endure, if they felt the force 
of her extraordinary powers, the immediate re- 
bound to common humour and the farcicality 
of an Irish pedagogue and his scholars? We 
could not : to us it was like going from a death- 
bed to Punch’s opera. We see it said in the 
newspapers that Miss Kelly was painfully 
correct, which is true enough: we, for our- 
selves, dislike martyrdoms in painting, but we 
cannot dislike such an exhibition of passion as 
Miss Kelly gives, per se ; what we dislike is 4 
martyrdom with a trifle-dish in the picture. 

Call again To-morrow ; such is the popular 
title of a smart and likely to be popular one- 
act farce, from the pen of Mr. Trueba, pro- 
duced at this theatre on Thursday. A spend- 
thrift, dunned almost to death, affords excel- 
lent scope for the talent of Mr. Wrench, who 
deserves every credit for the manner In whi 
he evades and manages his numerous creditors. 
The piece was altogether successful, and will 
raise a laugh, whenever desired, to the end of 
the season. A 

Two fine German boys, of the name 0 
Eichhorn, pupils of M. Spohr, play duets 0” 
the violin with much skill and precision. 


ADELPHI. 
Ow Saturday, Mr, Mathews closed his enter- 
tainments at this house, and made his bow t 
a numerous audiencé, whom he had delighted 
as much after the fag of forty sepenenee 
as if he had just started fresh’ on his wood 
race. It is impossible to glance back on t : 
exhibitions without again expressing our on 4 
der ‘and udmitation at the vast Merce vf _ 
talent they display! «The assumption 
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many and such different characters; the per- 
feet personation of male and female, old and 
; and the rich colouring of humour 
thrown over the whole, render them altogether 
unique. We ne’er shall look upon their like. 
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VARIETIES. 


Agricultural Employment for the Poor of the 
Metropolis. —At a meeting on Thursday week, 
at the King’s Head, Poultry, Mr. Sadler 
delivered an animated address on this subject. 
We have always advocated this simple yet effi- 
cient plan, and we do trust to see it carried 
into effect, and diffusing comfort and content- 
ment where now only want and misery dwell. 
We firmly believe that there are thousands 
of acres of waste land around London, which 
(besides the relief to the poor) it would speedily 
cover with smiling cottages and convert into 
regions of plenty. 

Death of Count Chaptal.— The Paris papers 
mention the death of this celebrated chemist, 
at an advanced age. 

The Penny Story-Teller, No. I.—August 
frst, like the first of every month for a while 
past, has brought a new train of cheap publi- 
cations. Among these we have to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Penny Story-Teller, with a 
tale of Genoa, another of Gordon the Gipsy, 
anda third begun. We have also 

The Doctor, No. I. which is to furnish a new 
system of domestic medicine, in weekly Nos. 
The frontispiece represents the organs of di- 
gestion,—enough in itself to move the bowels 
of the public in favour of the work; but it is 
hardly fair to pun on such a representation, 
and could only be excused in a critic born to 
de-jesting. 

The Anglo-German Advertiser begins well 
with its No. L, and has one peculiar merit, 
that most readers will only be able, or need, to 
read one half of it, being one column German, 
the other English. Of course we shall expect 
more from its foreign than its home inteHi- 
gence; and accordingly find the account of the 
Bavarian Walhalla good, and the Sketch of 
Madame Schroeder Devrient interesting. She 
was born at Hamburgh in 1805, is the daughter 
of Players, and came out at ten years old as a 
dancer. She is married and has four children. 

Le Cercle, No. I. Too dear at sixpence ; 
but at a lower rate, containing three languages, 
French, English, and Italian, and some pleas- 
ing and valuable matter, would, in our opinion, 
meet with friends. The lists of foreign publi- 
cations is very useful: the notices and original 
papers well written. 

Governesses’ Mutual Assurance Society. — 
Having thought and spoken well of this design 
at its origin, we are not indisposed to adopt the 
following communication, though from an ano- 
aymous correspondent, The directors of the 
Governesses’ Mutual Assurance Society have just 
published their annual report. By the auditors’ 
account, the funds of the Society seem in a very 
favourable condition, and the directors confi- 

tly recommend it to the notice of the public. 
It seems to us, that governesses, above all per- 
‘ons, are dependent upon youth and health for 
the exercise of their profession. In sickness 

old age they are frequently destitute. We 
tecommend, therefore, our fair readers to turn 
their attention to this admirable Institution, in 
which a refuge may be found against some of 
those changes and chances to which their life is 


Paganini was to conclude his engagement at 
last night; and we presume did 
©. The course has been very successful. 


‘sheets of paper are fixed, so that they do not 





Literature and Publishing. A proposition 
of rather an extraordinary character has been 
made in the House of Commons by Mr. Spring | 
Rice, the secretary of the Treasury. It is, to | 
allow the University of Aberdeen 500J. a-year, | 
in lieu of the works presented to it by pub-| 
lishers, as one of the eleven bodies entitled to | 
this gift; and to exchange these books, so sur- 
rendered, for others published on the Conti- 
nent. This would really be an odd way of | 
huckstering. If Aberdeen does not want the 
books, in the sense of a very onerous act of | 
legislation, let it relieve the. sufferers so par- 
tially taxed; and if it be expedient, as we| 
think it is, to interchange English with foreign | 
publications, surely a thousand or two thou. | 
sand pounds a-year ought to be voted for that | 
national purpose. 

A New System of Secret Writing. — OF this | 
invention, by Charles Baron de Drais, a speci-| 
men has been sent to us, which we,are sorry we 
cannot sufficiently explain without its accom- 
panying lithography, for the accurate informa- 
tion of our readers. It pretends to perfection | 
as a secret cipher, to facility of acquirement, 
to despatch in writing, and to capability of 
infinite variation, in which, in truth, consists 
its being a sealed writing except to a party 
possessed of the key. The New Leipsig Maga- 
zine, for all new inventions, declares that it 
possesses these qualities ; and apparently it does 
so, though very simple in contrivance. Several 
sheets of paper are divided into a square of 
squares, sixteen in breadth and sixteen. in 
length,—in all 256; and these again are sub- 
divided, like windows, into smaller squares or 
panes, twenty-five in each, which smaller 
squares have a key of the letters of the alpha- 
bet promiscuously arranged, as a, p, 0, i, h, g, 
&c. Thus provided, the sheets of paper are 
laid exactly upon each other, and pierced 
through with a thick needle in two places 
(where it may please the writer), in order to 
procure fixed or central points, and distributed 
among the correspondents; so that each re- 
ceives one at least for writing and another for 
reading. Those for reading are never to be 
pierced in more than two holes. In writing 
upon a wooden frame, canvassed, one or several 


move, and upon them the lithographed sheet is 
placed. Then, say the instructions, pierce all 
through in the central points with a rather 
thick needle, and look for any letter you intend 
to represent in the key or lettered square, and 
with a fine needle pierce the small square, 
which, according to the rule, represents the 
intended or desired letter. Upon the conclusion 
of a word, leave one square empty, instead of a 
comma two, instead of a period three, and at 
the end of a sentence four squares; but if it 
should be desirable to save more space, you may 
represent a syllable, and frequently a word, in 
each square, by piercing the first letter heavy 
and the second lighter, and by abridging the 


word of all unnecessary letters. In the place|} 


of stops, the dividing lines may be pierced at 
the end of a word once, for a comma twice, for 
a period thrice, and at the conclusion of a 
sentence four times. But, for the express pur- 
pose of leading those astray who are not in- 
tended to read it, the direction of the writing 
may be upwards or downwards, instead of from 
left.to right, &c. &c. The writing being finish- 
ed, one of the pricked sheets of paper must be 
sent to each of the correspondents. For read- 
ing: — the newly received sheet of paper being 
placed upon the lithographed sheet, the central 
points must be brought exactly over each other, 





and both sheets being placed against the window, | aking 


or, by night, before a candle, the holes in the 


lately received sheet will be easily perceived, 
aud therefore easily read in the squares of the 
lithographed sheet. The alteration of the 
fixed points alters the whole. Such is the plan 
of the Baron de Drais, which is at least worth 
a trial, to see if it works well. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Refugee in America, a Novel, by Mrs. Trollope, 
Author of ‘* the Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 

The fifth and concluding volume of Our Village, by 
Miss Mitford. 

The Pilgrim of Erin. 

Hours of Reverie, or the Musings of a Solitaire, by 
L. U. K. Coutier. 

Réflexions sur "Etude des Langues Asiatiques, adres- 
sées 4 (feu) Sir James Mackintosh, et suivies d’une Let- 
tre a M. H. H. Wilson, ancien Secrétaire de la Société 
Asiatique de Calcutta, élu Professeur 4 Oxford,—are an- 
nounced as being in preparation from the pen of Profes- 
sor A. W. de Schlegel. This essay, from so celebrated 
and experienced a scholar, it is expected will contain 
some interesting and valuable considerations on the prin- 
cipal languages and literary productions of the East, es~ 


| pecially of the Sanscrit; an investigation of great im- 


portance, considered with reference to the intimate con- 
nexion subsisting between the oriental languages and those 
of Europe. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Rogers’ Memoir of Rogers, 12mo. 5s. bds. —~ Brett’s 
Astronomy, Part I, Plane Astronomy, 8vo. 10s. bds.— 
Savage on Printing-Ink, 8vo. 2. 2s. bds.—E. Wilson's 
Sermons for Sunday Evenings, 12mo. 5s. bds.—The Re- 
former, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 7s. bds.—Mirabeau’s Letters 
from England, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds.—Baskets of Frag- 
ments, 12mo. 3s. cloth.—Luther and the Reformation, by 
Seott, Vol. II. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
July. } Thermometer. Barometer. 
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Monday - 
Tuesday -- ¢ 
August. 


Wednesday 1 | -+-- 2 


Wind, N. and N.E. 

Except the first and Jast two days, generally clear; rain 
in the evening of the Ist inst. 

On Monday evening, about five minutes before nine, a 
meteor of a rather ye py kind made its appearance 
in the northern part of our hemisphere. It was first 
seen in Camelopardalis, whence it slowly proceeded in a 
direction towards Coma Berenices, near to which constel- 
lation the meteor disappeared. Though scarcely dark 
enough to render even the pointers of Ursa Major 
visible, yet the meteor shone with great splendour; and 
by one more fortunate than myself, having observed its 
transit complete, its light was thought sufficient to have 
caused a shadow. But the more remarkable fact is, that 
the train, which was about 8° in length, remained visible 
and clearly defined for more than 3’. The evening was 
remarkably calm, ' 
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CuHaArues H. ADAMS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received the note of Tracts of the Metropoli- 
tan Temperance Society, about which we know very 
little, except that one of them points out the folly and 
dreadful ¢ es of inn-temy ee 

Much obliged to B. E. M., but cannot compliment him 
on his verses. 

. P. is about the foremost writer of nonsense with 
whom we ever met; yet, though he is almost the first in 
his line, we must decline his favour. 

We pee agree with Mr. William Twopenny in his 
remarks on the taste and effects of collecting fragments 
of ancient architecture, and, indeed, believe that much 
stronger arguments might readily be adduced to enforce 
is views. ‘There is a good public spirit abroad upon this 
subject, as well as upon the expediency of erecting new ar- 
chitectural buildings to adorn the metropolis, while at the 
same time they are devoted to receive and preserve pro- 
ductions of high intellect and the fine arts. The narrow- 
minded policy which could not see, even by its own glim- 
mering light, that refinements and luxuries were the 
surest ‘¢ fructifiers” of pounds, shillings, and pence, either 
individually or nationally, is yiel — to truth and 
reason; and we have only to regret that in the most 
recent instance of their triumph—we allude to the erec- 
tion of a National Gallery—there has been so much par- 
simony and so dangerous a delay as to the time of finishing 
the structure. Were a private nobleman or gentleman to 
build a gallery, would he require paltry instalments and 
three long years to complete it ?—it is ludicrous and con- 
temptible for the British nation to expend only 50,0y0/. 
on so important a work, and to be able to allow no more 
some 15,000/, a-year to drivel through the under- 
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The Genery, _—— a Selection from the Works of the Ancient 
Masters of the Italian Spenih, Flemish, Datch, and English 
Schools, is open daily, fromm Ten in the Morning till Six in the 


E > 
—_ Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


NIVERSITY of LON DON.—The Classes 
in the Faculty of Medicine commence on the Ist of 
October. Those in the Faculties of Arts on the Ist, and of Law 
on the 7th of November. 
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= or’ OO, UP PE TOMAS COATES, Secretary. 





_ 96th July, 1832. 

OVERNESSES'’ MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Enrolled under the pro- 
tection, and with the privileges of an Act, 10 Geo. IV. c. 56. 

Under the Peizonege 

R. H. the Princess Au nar 
i. RH. the Duchess of 

In this Society, Annuities and Provision 4 in case of Sickness 


ECHANICAL PERSPECTIVE.—A 


Description ofa Patent Pocket Instrument for Sketch- 
ing freely and accurately from n Nature, and = a Machine for 
Drawing in Persp » from and 
Elevations. 





By =. RONALDS, Esq- 
2d edition, 4s. 

Sold by R. Hunter, St. fngcrob Ne gio eens &c. &c. 

e Instruments themselves may be seen in use at Mr. Cary's, 
181, Strand; Messrs. Holsag et’ ” os, ching Cre &c. 

They differ essential ly from the a cida, the action 

basing no depend upon ly d or reflected 
light. 





Z wier’s Natural History. 
Part KXXIIL. the Sixth of the Class Insects, of 
7es ANIMAL KINGDOM, described 


By thel late BARON CUVIEKE 
Member of the Institute of France, &c. 

Translated, with large additional descriptions of all the 
cies hitherto named, and of many not before noticed, and th 
other original matter, by E. Griffiths, F.L.S., C. a} 
— -L.8., E. Pidgeon, John Edward Gray, F.G.S., 
others. 

“(A work which, though — at its parses to be little 
more than a translation of Cuvier’s Régne Animal, has added 











This ¢ TH is published, , price 8 
HE FIFTH PART of FINDEN’ S 
LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS to LORD BYRON’S 
LIFE and WORKS, containing— 


Ie The Acropolis, Athens .,.......+ 
2. Santa Maura 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A 
. C. Stanfield 


— ‘oth Prout 


WKB ++» C. Stanfield 
coer cccecee: cocce C. Stanfield. 

A few India Proofs, price 7s. Pa and aged Precis 5 are 
taken; with these are Psy dom 
= Vignette to the Fifth Volume of Lord ye Life and 

orks. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by Charles Tilt, 
Fleet Street. 








may be made on the ag tyes es en; 
d (post paid) to the Rev. 
w. J. E. Bennett, ante. “4, Deveadiitve Street, Portland 


Place. 
iptions and will be received by Messrs. Drum- 
— Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, and Messrs. Bosanquet and 
Co., Bankers; and by Messrs. Rivington, Waterloo Place and 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Messrs. Hatchard and Son, Picca- 
dilly; where Prospectuses may be had, gratis, and the Book of 
Rules, price ls. 


OOPERN VILLA, EXETER. 
Mr. WM. WILLS begs most respectfally to announce 
to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public generaily, that he will 
sell by Auction, on Monday, August the 13th, and Four following 
Days, the whole of the valuable Gallery of Paintings, Engravings, 
pono pat aes Library of the late Wm. Kendall, Esq. dece: 
Among of the following 











Masters :— 
Leonardo da Vinci 2 ae Berchem 
Jordaens Mola 
Rubens sir. es ne Brawer 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The Third and concluding Volume, with a fine Portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth, 


nl 
EMOIRS of thee GREAT LORD 
BURGHLEY, Secretary of State in the Reign of King 

Edward VI. and Lord High Treasurer —— in the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth ; containing an Historical View of the Times 
in which he lived, and of the many eminent and illustrious Per- 
sons with whom he was connected; with Extracts from his Pri- 
vate Correspondence and Journals, now first published from the 


Originals. 
the Rev. Dr. NARES, 
Regius Professor p. odern History in the University of Oxford. 
“ ‘ This - aborate a is of the highest national a it 








a 
phical, religions, and political A throws much 1 ign 
upon an era of almost ungaralie ed national and coniverstlimpant- 
ance.”—Literary Gaz 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Watteau 
A spleodia: Eee by Wilson. 
Among the many Engravings, are the Works of 

Albert Dares’ G. Avarea Vischer 

Bolswert Ba Vanni 

Mioltz Edelinck 

Callot Raphl. Morghen 

Polidoro Soecciati 

Including a superb Set of the celebrated Battles of Le Brun. 

The ee upwards of 1,000 Volumes, and contains 
various of the Delphin Classics—Dibdin’s Works— Various Scenery 
by Batty, Cockburn, = others — Canova’s Works — Foster, 
British, and Stafford Galleries—Lodge’s Portraits, folio—Brocke- 
don’s Alps—Skelton’ 's Oxford—Liber Veritatis, &c. &c. &c. 

An Etruscan Vase, the Graces, cast from the n the celebrated Chef- 
d’-Euvre of Canova—A Case containing Bronze Models of the 
Elgin Marbles. 

The whole of the above will be on view at Hoopern Villa, Wed- 
nesday, August |, and eight fol days, from ll to4 (iontens 
excepted), by Catalogues, = —_ Shilling each, without which 
no one can be can be viewed only 
by special Appoi wits the Auct The Sale will take 
place at Congdon’s Royal Subscription Rooms, Exeter, where 
Catalogues may be had; and of and ~ gs 
Paternoster Row; Hard: wy hay = meg there Mall Bast, London 
Collins's Library, Bath; Felix F: ournal Office, Bristol ; 
Wheaton's Golden Lion, Honiton; Set oe ’s Royal Hotel, Ply- 
mouth ; ae a a me wg f at ——: 
Totnes; Cockram’s Hote! nee apman’ 

— and at the Office of the Auctioneer, 29, North Street, 
xeter. 











Zoological Gardens. 
This day is Published, Par — I. be my . price 3s. 6d. 5 


[LLusTHATIONG of ‘the SURREY 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, drawn from Nature on 


Stone, with Descri Mice 1g 
'» iP’ By W. H. REVRN 
A. Schloss, 108, | St. St. Martin’ 's tet Charing Cross. 


Just published, prioe: 4s. 6d. Part Il. of 

HE BYRON GALLERY; a ‘Series 

of splendid ays tee Plates to illustrate the Poetical 

Works of Lord Byron. mn yh ays from yay and 

Paintings by the most ce oeeatel ed by their 

size and excellence to bind up with and embellish every edition 
of Lord Byron’s Works. 

been taken on royal quarte, 

aay on plain paper, 6s.; India, 7s. 6d.; India, before the let- 

ters, 10s. 


ss 


«Tt was with no ordinar. 


To the Clergy, Landowners, and Members of the Church of England. 


HE BRITISH bench, hE at and 


Monthly Register of Religi and E lesiastical Infor- 





y to the information contained in that valuable a 
thority; and has also illustrated the species b many spiri 
representations, which need no other recommendation ay te 
rd are the — roduction of Major C. Hamilton Smith, 

S. and the Landseers. The account of the antelopes is dis- 
tinguished by much original information.”—Address to the Lin. 
naan Society, by J. E. Bicheno, Esq. Secretary, 


The Clase Mammalia, 
Complete i in 12 Parts, with upwards of 200 Engravings, forming 
5 vols. in extra cloth boards, demy 8vo. 71. 4s.; royal 8vo. 10. 16s.; 
ditto coloured, 14/1. 8.; demy 4to. India proofs, i4J. 8s. 

“ This is a valuable, or rather invaluable work. It brings the 
clear and simple classification of Cuvier very fairly before the 
English reader, and it presents to the continental one the resuits 
of observations, which ne of late been so largely made by our 
countrymen in those parts of the world to which the learned of 
other countries have neither so frequent nor so free access; and 
much of which, in its original form, is widely scattered through 
as many volumes, —— upon other subjects, as would filla large 
library.” —~Athenew: 


The Class of Birds, 
Complete in 9 Parts, forming 3 vols. demy 8vo. 5i. 8s.; royal 
ry — 2s.; ditto coloured, 10/. 16s.; demy 8vo. India proofs, 

«¢ The editors of this superior performance—certainly the best 
of the kind now in course of publication, beyond all comparison 
—prosecute their labours with unhalting diligence.”—Monthly 
Magazine. 

The Class of Reptiles, 
Complete in 1 vol. demy 8vo. ll. 16s.; royal 8vo. Ql. 14s.; royal 
8vo. coloured, 31. 12s.; demy 4to. India proofs, 31. 12s. 

“€ We have more than once noticed this work in its pr 
towards completion, and bestowed our meed of praise on its con- 
ductors, for the judicious manner in which they have biended 
interesting illustrations of the habits and nature of animals with 
the scientific system of Cuvier.”—Literary Gaxzette. 


The Class of Insects, 
Complete in 7 Parts, forming 2 vols. demy 8vo. 4/. 4s.; royal 8vo. 
6l. 6s.; royal 8vo. coloured, 8/. 8s.; demy 4to. 

** Nothing can be more complete than the method with which 
Mr. Griffiths treats every subject which he touches. He follows 
his illustrious guide with the feelings of an enthusiast, and yet 
with the patience of a philosopher, through the various orders of 
insects which form the subject his elaborate and master! 
treatise. We have only glanced # those topics which appested 
to us to possess some novelty; but we should be doing great 
oo to Mr. Griffiths’ labours if we did not add, that we 
‘ound our attention fixed much more eagerly 





mation, Parochial History, 
~ State of the Poor, &c. Volume the First. 
No. VI. for August, — 2s. completes the First Volume, 
Price 12s. 6d. purple cloth, and presents a good opportunity for 
all intending to become Subscribers to commence the Work. 
It contains many curious and valuable original Theological 
Papers by numerous eminent ; and learned Writers, both Divines 
and L of the Parochial 
Histories = embellished with ‘eee by su jor Artists) of 
Preston Church, Sussex; Alderington Church, near Brighton; 
St. Alban’s Abbey, Herts; Hodnet Church, near > oe 
(late Bishop Heber’s); Poynings Church, Sussex; St. Budea: 
Church, Devon; and gee + comer with a Descriptive 4 Account) 
bl. 





upon his supplemental observations, than upon the —— 
m dry, and technical observations of Cuvier.”—Monthly Re 
view, July 1832. 
The Radiata, Fishes, Mollusca, Krodtacet, Se. 
‘All form ge 10 Parts. 

The work is so i of those who 
may confine their Zoological ovuden to either of the Classes, that 
each Class will make a istinct work, as well as one of the Series 
of the “* Animal Kingdom.” he conclusion will contain a 
Tabular View of the System, a copious Index, and a general 
saaies of the Science. 

The Engraved Itlustrations of this Work are in a superior st¥le 








an Engraving of the Van Diemen’s Land C "s 
ment at Circular Head, New South Wales—Notices of the Olden 
Time, in Extracts from Original Papers, Parish Registers, — 
scarce Booke—Sacred Poetry—Correspondence on subjects 
interesting, Lys and useful to the Clergy, Landholder, 
gistrate, tleman, Parochial » and ier, Me 
and Benevolent "World—Reviews and Notices of New Books— 
Reports of a eee and Benevolent Meetings and Societies— 
Church 
Revenues, Parish Accounts, Poor’s Rates, Statistics, — Boige 
tion, Population, Savings’ Banks, the ns System, 

s, Plans for the Amel ion of Oem dition 
of the home! A stracts of Bills and Acts ¥ Parliament—Univer. 
sity News; Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, King’s College, Scot. 
land, Dubin, Wales, Prussia, &c.—Ecclesiastical Intelligence, 
Ordinations, “Clerical A —— Preferments, rs De- 

vents 


din and Births—. 
each onth, arran a unger my eee of New Books and 
— State of the 
arkets, &c. &c. &c. 


Funds, Longon M 
The Volume connie’ 640 octavo it and either that or the 
Nemben (s (which are published on by? of every Month) may 
of all 
Lendon: John Turrill, 250, Regent! Sunset) + Parker, Oxford; 
Grant, Cambridge. 














The most comprehensive Interest Tables at Five per Cent extant. 
The 9th edition, carefully revised, in] Vays ol. 8v0. price }l.1s.; 
a baw A P= zee woeee Part I, from One to One Hundred 

p to Twelve, 7# 6a. 

q ABLES of PINTEREST, calculated at Five 
per Cent, shewing, at one prhek the Interest a any Sum 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand oa ed eet ia One Day to 
‘Thirteen Years. To which are added, 


y Artists of distinguished eminence. 
a ws them are on Kp canes drawings made from wane eS -_ 
sev her new, or never figured before. 
A A Supplementary. Volume, just os 
count of the Fossil Remains of the mal — 
dom. Demy 8vo. lJ. 16s.; royal 8vo. 2/. 14s.; demy 4to. 31 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








In 1 vol. royal vo. price 11. 5s. boards, 
VIEW of the LEGAL INSTITUTIONS, 


orary Hereditary Offices, and Feudal Baronies, esta- 
blished in Toland durin, the reign ‘of Henry the Second. De- 
duced from —_ na nquisitions, and —— fate? inal Records. 
LLIAM LYNCH, Esq 
Author of Oped Law of ecw ry by in the Lea) Cities and 
lotaa.” 
The above is the only work as et published on these subj ! 
and during the pr bv A which took place last week on Fead : 
Dignities, in the House of Lords, it was cited by counsel for — 
of the contending parties as a — of learning and research, an 
containing important documen 
London: Lengmang Rees, mand Brown, Green, and Longman. 





Blomentorg Pr French Works. 
NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR; 
being an Accurste Oat of French Accidence and 


Syntax. By N. LAS HAMEL. 
Mew edition, 4s. bound. 


_ Exercises apes the French Lan- 
d with the English N. Hamel. 











that the 

Pint Font of this * Gallery" re found ood onty ~ realise, bat to 
exc our utmost expecta combining high genius e 
of design, with “anrivalled beauty of pp Bam Fs It consists 

» all executed in the most finished style soa 

One plate alone ‘worth more than Wag oe 


on Sales vy ae Banki: yond from One- 
Eighth to Five per — SS mt 4 mne- 
By SEPH SING, Liv 


Sold by Longman a and Co. and ©, Tilt, Leeien; and 
J. Robinson, Liverpool. 





ie very 
charged for the whole number. This ‘ Gallery’ is an indisper 
sable a to every dition of the noble poet’s wor 
me 


nm Mer 
Published | ty ‘Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


is day is published, pi 
HE SECOND PART ‘of LANDSCAPE 
ILLUSTRATIONS to the PROSE and POETICAL 
RKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT, containin 
fully str by Frnt Mae a Portrait of « a 
end Ball, 198, Ly gat oh and Co. Pall Mall; 











0. price 6s. 
HE DUTY “af a CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 
under DIVINE VISITATIONS, with Prayers. 
By the Rev. NEWTON SMA RT » M.A. 
Of University College, Cambridge. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail; = sold by J. 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; and other weg 


Of whom may be had, separate! 


The Fravers to be used in Times of grent| PzuAt Tary., 


Sickness or P; price id. or 74, Gd. per Hundred. 





ions adapted to Hamel’s Exercises, cal- 

» Questions Sootions in a Knowledge of the French Lan- 

guage; witha Key. 9d. ae 
ey to Hamel’ 's French Exercises, 3s. bou' 


World in Miniature, containing an Account 
different Cor jes in the World, wit! feren: 
mae Rules of the French Language pretixed. By N. Hamel. 
New edition, 4s. 6d. bow B 
Key to Chambaud’s French Exercises. y 
E. J. Voisin. 4s. bound. of the 
Explanatory Pronouncing Themeuery © ae 
h Li ,» in French and nal erein 
Ho a Articulation of every Sylab! z are distinctly marked. 
jo Soy bea restore Brown, Green, and Longman; 
¢, Treacher, and Arnot 





| REE. 


2848 .282., BETSSTIEC 


2 es 2 | 


Bscers 


>} a 


‘hreagh 
lla large 


yal 8vo. 


h which 
> follows 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Brasse’s Greek Gradus. 
2d edition, now 18s. boards, 
Girne GRADUS; or, Greek, Latin, and 
lish ge Lesicen} containing the Interpretation, 
—? ofall Werds which occur in the Greek Poets, 
ye Deol perked 4 _—.: of thus com Lome rps ogee and 
tities of eac' lable; thus combinin, e advan- 
= wee Qiexicon of the Greek Poets and = Greek Gradus. For 


Lave Fellow of Lag pags Come i 
the object to present, in a com ensive form, a 
on abs ineeczectation, in Latin and English, of 
Words as occur in the principal Greek poets; the quantity 
shack Wards actually or bse ge ped marked ; an authority quoted 
the existence and quantity of each word in those writers, and 
those terms set down as synonymous which appear to bear a simi- 
litude in sense to the ae word. oe works of the Greek 


poets have been d id such d phrases 
— ie each principal word A as axe are of legitimate usage, and 
dto reek 











“ weThe he indefatigable application required in the composition of 
the Greek Gradus is mai it; and we heartily recommend the 
work as supplying a desideratum in our school-books, and likely 
to be advantageously toa very wide mae Lit. Chronicle. 

« Dr. Brasse has certain} byt blicati a last- 
ing benefit on all classical students, and dexerens the highest 

for taste, learning, and indefatigable industry.”—London 

‘eekly Review 

Printed by a J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; 

and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Of whom may be had, 
2d edition, 14s. boards, 17s. bound, 

Schrevelius’ Greek and English Lexicon, 
with many new Words. By the Rev. J. RK. Major, Master of 
King’s Coll. School. To this edition is added, a copious English 
and Greek Lexicon. 








Valpy’s Greek Testament. 
$d edition, with Improvements, 3 vols. 8vo. @i. 5s. 


S =< TESTAMENT, with English 


Notes, containing Critical, Philological, and Expl 


any —— Buri 
eat on of 

URIPIDIS' TRAGEDLE priores quatuor. 

_ Ad fidem M d et brevibus notis 

rationes reddentibus instruct. 
Edidit RICA RDUS PORSON, A 
Grecarum Literarum apud Cantabrigienses olim Professor 
ppt Recensuit onan wes otulas subjecit 
COBUS SCHO ELD, A.M. 
Collegii ss eee os A + ee literarum 
Se 








ofessor ju 
yy Boge pecan apud J. et J, J. Deighton; et J., G., 
et F. Rivin, man et Soc.; G. Ginger; E. Williams; 
Baldwin et ae hittaker et Soc. ; Black et Soc.; Simpkin 
et Marshall; Cowie et Soc.; et S. Walker, Londini. 
Of whom may be had, 
FEschyli Trageedia Septem. Cum Fragmentis 
ms Me Bvor ion Recensuit suasque Notulas adjecit J. Scholefield, 
-M. 8vo. 10s. 





1 thick vol. 8vo. 15s. 6d. bound, 
HIRD "GREEK DELECTUS; or, New 
Analecta Majota Greca, with English Notes, Prose and 
Verse, wed after the S Substance of Dalzell’s three vols. Intended 
to be used after Second eg * Delectus. 
By the Rev. F. VALPY, 
Head Master of Reading Schoo 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, Red Tien Court, Fleet 
Street; and sold by all — in Town and Country. 


Second Greek Deletes ; or, Analecta Mi- 
nora. 2d edition, 9s. 

First Greek Delectus. By Dr. Valpy. 10th 
edition, 4s. bound. 

Greek Exercises, 2d edition, 6s. 6d. 
Of the same Booksellers may be had, 


4. d, 
Valpy’s Greek Grammar.. 6 6/Second Latin eee 
ba agp bel LatinPhrases, First Latin Exercises . 





tory Notes in English, from the most eminent Critics and ‘Inter- 

; with Parallel Passages from the vag and with 

to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. To which 
is prefixed, a short Treatise on the thy of the Greek Arti- 
cle, a to Bishop | Middleton, _ Granville Sharpe, &c. 
briefly ble to the Criti- 
cism the New Testament. rhe waulons Weadin s are recorded 
underthe Text. Greek and En, nd Eni Indexes areadded at theend. 

By the 





Two Plates are Body = one Adm a of the Travels of the 
Apostles, and the other a Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City 
od Temple of Jerusalem. 

4,® To this third edition have been added Parallel References, 
m the plan of Bishop Lioyd’s little volume. 
“This work is intended for Students in Divinity as well as the 


“ ‘After a minute examination, the author of the present manual 
considers this edition of the Greek Testament as the most valu- 
able of any that has yet been published with critical and philo- 
logical apparatus, especially for students who wish to purchase 
Py B edition of the Greek Testament.”—Herne’s Introduction 


Bible. 

“This Greek Testament, with English Notes, is a valuable 
accession to the aids of the under-graduates, the divinity student, 
and even the th It is ded by a very able summary 
of the important doctrine of the Greek pin Bele field on which 
Socinianism, with all its ‘affected display of erudition, has been so 
tignally foiled. We cordially recommend it to our readers: and 

who wish to purchase only one comprehensive oren of the 
Greek Testament, and oe not very coueneinee will fi me ane 
very object eir sear Christian er. 

“ The young divine will find this work not only a safe alk in 
his studies, but the best which he ean obtain within the compass 
of the same price and size.”—Classical Journal. 

x “Se, 2a edition, in | thick “th og > h 
Septuagint, with Apocrypha, a 
aan — J. Valpy, from the Oxford Po A Bos and 

This edition is handsomely printed in } vol. 8vo. hotpressed. 

For use in churches aes chapels, as well as the library. 

“ This elegantly exeeuted volume is very correct! lg printed, and 
(which cannot but recommend it to students in pref Nag to the 
incorrect Cambridge and A Ammstagdamn xeprints 6 e Vatican 
text) its price is so ae as ace ? bev the reach of 
almost every one.” —Horne’, Mipetecion to 

*,* The eee and Sedge os an ‘< haa in four 
iform volum 

Printed and published t oy A.J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 
orto and sold by all Booksellers in London, Oxford, and 








History of "CHARLEMAGNE, with a 
rs Sketch of the State and History of France from the Fall 
the Roman Empire to the Rise of the Carlovingian Dynasty. 

By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
— Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 
For the Clergy, or Heads of Parishes or Families. 
Neatly printed, with Woodcuts, price 5s. 


HE MEDICAL ANNUAL; or, Reece’s 
Py of alt &.. hy med bfe Biscaveriey at “5 


Prescriptions of 





uses; a List 

© be kept by Families Yesiding in the Coun- 
lt the new French and other Prepara- 

edicine. 

and COMPANY, 

penTiien Motion! Hall, 170, Piccadi 
convenient work, and cont in a short com- 
great deal of useful medical information.”—Critical Res 


"Pulte by im Simpkin and Marshall Stationery Cites; 





Pp Latin Delectus .......+++ 
clusion seseeeeesessesee 15 O/Second Latin Delectus .. 
Analecta Latina “Majora, Terence’s Andrian, a 
Prose, on the Pian of glish Notes .......000 
Daizell’s Anal. Gr. .... 10 6 LatinGrammar .. 
Robinson’s wo ‘Anti- Latin Vocabulary.. 
quities, tio 15 0/Latin Dialogues..... 
Entick’ s Latinand Bagiish Cicero Amicitia et Senec- 
Dictionary, greatly im- tute, English Notes, by 
Frazee, & by the Rev. J. Barker . 
eceee Germany and ‘Agricola of 
Homeri llias, with *En- 
glish — i the — 
Eight Books...... - 10 
Wout Tied, Heyni 
Gradus, without Verses or 


wt ato te 
acas caaa™ 


Tacitus, English Notes, 
by the same ° 

Poetical Chronology ‘of 
Ancient and English 
History .. 

Mythol 

Cicero 


Horace, no Notes os 
A neat edition of Virg 2 
18mo. 3d edition.. ee 
The same, with English 
a eerie _ Cc. pen, * wit h En ish 
Td ...0++- 7 Notes and ee 
The same, with Hey ne’s by Bradley . 
Text, and Delphin ‘Latin Eutropius, ditto 
Notes, no Ordo .. vid’s 
Ceesar’s Commentaries, 
ditto eeevesee 
Juvenal, ditto .. . 
Sallust, ditto 
Juvenal, Text only, igmo. 
Ditto, English Notes .... New Reader, Classical 
Elegantie Latine........ 4 and Miscellaneous .,., 


*,_* Ask for Valpy’s editions of the above. 


jitto 
Leste | Prosody, by ditto 
—. Sacre Historie, 


otes ° 
Prong Pi Pronunciation .. 


we To a 








Works, &c. &e. 
on the USE of the 


GLOBES, or a Philosophical View of the Earth and 
+i comprehending an Account of the Figure, vais Bar 


Keith's Mathematical and 
N EW TREATIS 
eaven: 


4 Sur- 
1gmoe. with Plates, 


and Motion of the Earth; with the natural Changes of 
face, caused by Floods, quakes, &c. 
6s. 64. bound and lettered. 

Elements of Plane Geometry, containing the 
First Stix Books of Euclid, from the Text of Dr. a! Fa 
Notes, Critical and Explana 
VII. including several impor Propositions which ~ “not r 
Buclid; Book VIII. comslsting 4 of Practical hg ppp e! beh a Book 1 
of Planes and their Intersections; and Book e Geometry 
of Solids. 8vo. 8d edition, 10s. 6d. b 

Introduction to the Theory and Practice of 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and the Stereographic Pro- 
jection of the Sphere, indiading the mila Me. of Hevie ation; com- 
prehending a variety of Rules, Form thelr prac- 
tical applications to the gaussian of H eights. po Distances, 


Cc. Bvo. edition, 14s. 
System of Geography, on an entirely New 
Planch in which the recent Avera ons in the Division of the Con- 
ent are carefully attended to. 12mo. new edit. 6s. bound. 
‘Arithmetician’ s Guide, or a Complete Exer. 
cise- » for the Use of Public Schools and — Teachers, by 
William Taylor. 12mo. new edition, 26. 6d. bo: 


Key to the same, by W. . White, 4s. bound. 
Introduction to Practical Arithmetic, in Two 


Parts, with various Notes and occasional Directions for the Use 
of Learners, by Thomas Melineux. 12mo. Part I. 14th edition, 
2a. 6d. bound. Part II. 4th edition, 2s. 6d. 
Keys to both Parts, 6d. each. 
London: Longman, Bee, | Orme, Beown, Green, = Co. 
In1 Li FE with Portrait, price 10s, 64. boards 
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Argel ne By A Sco an Coles, 
VIGER on the GREEK 1 IDIOMS. 8vo. 


6d. boards. 

“ This volume is compiled with much industry and (hare ben 

and L ateageher a more valuable service could not — have pos 
the i ing student of the classics.”—0, 

rary Gazette. 


“But when they have made real advances in Greek prose, read 
over with them the whole of Vigerus, Mr. Berry, what I now 
recommend is really one of the most useful parts ‘of education. 
You should make them read Vigerus in this way twice every year, 
for five, or six, or seven years."—Dr, Parr. See Johnstone's Life 
of Parr. 

2. Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles. 
7. 6d. boards. 
oogeveen’s work on Particles has always er joeeneaeet a 
conde aid in the study of the ry language; a . 
has and d it in a manner ich « we could not 








desire to be better. "Spectator. 


3. Bos on the Greek Ellipses. 9s. 6d. bds. 
« Mr. Seager has contrived to retain the essence of all that is 
beneficial to the student, while he has placed it more easily within 
his reach, by the order and arrangement into which it is reduced.” 
—Intelligence. 
e have no h 


Seneh ry 





| this book to the 





teachers of Greek, as the best dicti 5 of ell 
to which they can resort.”—Edinburgh Lamers poo 

4. Hermann on the Greek Metres. 8s. 6d. 
boards, 

“ bp Fong ‘o is Hermann; he is not only a scholar, but a philoso- 
pher of the highest order; and he smiles probably, as I do, at the 
petty criticisms of puny scholars, who in fact do not understand 
what is written by this great critic.”—Dr. Parr. 

5. Maittaire on the Greek Dialects. 9s. 6d. 
boards. 

“ Itis impossible to speak too highly of the —s of the trans- 
lation or the skill of the some mo- 
dest notes, and more original matter than careless yh will 
perhaps credit.”—Atilas. 

‘This volume are ang Mr. Seager’s Hore 8 labours. 
With Viger, are en, Bos, and Hermann, the Greek student 
has a set of scarcely dispensable vg ened at all events, in a more 
accessible form than before. Mr. S as laboured zealously, 
and must be allowed to have deserved well of Greek literature.” — 
New Monthly Magazine. 

“ This is an ieapavten and serviceable school and college book.” 
—Gentleman’s 

Printed by A. o% Valp M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street» 

and sold by roieg Ma B in Town and Country. 





bei ‘Valuable pestantie Schools, 
ETTERS to a YOUNG NATURALIST 
on the ne 4 of NATURE and NATURAL THEO- 
Y. By J. L. DRUMMOND, M.D. 
iene. with Cuts, 10s. 6d. boards. 
First Steps to Botany, intended as popular 
Illustrations of the Science, leading to its Study as a Branch of 


general ancation. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 12mo. 8d edit. 
with Cuts, 9s. 


Abridgment of Universal History, with Ques. 
tions at the end of each Section. By the Rev. H. I. Knapp. 
12mo. 6th edition, with Additions, 5s. bound. 

Rules for’ Engen Compositions By John 
Rippingham. 12mo. 43 

Art of Extempore re Publig loBpeaking. By John 
Rippingham. 12mo. 3d edit. 6s. b 

Africa Described, in its s Ancient and Present 
State. By Mrs. Hofland. 19mo. with Map, 5s. half-bound. 


~~ Introduetion to the of the New 
sus By Lant Carp LL.D. “18mo. 6th edition, 5s. 
. 


Conversations on General History, from the 
Creation to the Birth of Christ. 19mo. 10s. 6d. 
ho on the English Constitution. 


12mo. Gs. ~»X 
nglish History, from Cmsar’s 
Invasion to the ay ‘aterloo. ne J. Bigiand. 6s. 
Letters on French History, from the earliest 
Period to the Battle of Waterloo. By J. Bigland. 69. 
was catical Monitor, consisting of Pieces, select 
1, fi 
Bost | sera le ea 
Sequel to the sami same, oon consisting of Pieces, select 
and ia 3d edit, Ss. 
bishop Secker’s Lectures on the Cate. 
chism, arranged in Questions and Answers, for the Use of Schools 
Families. . 18mo. 4¢. 6d. bound. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 


ype perry ree Se fe. Se. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 


roper Diet, Exercise, &c. &c. of Elderly Eoerte, and 
of those who were born weakly, or who have ht on by Indul- 
gences or Abuses general or local Debility; or on pane. Sym 
toms of beter ys up of the reais as oe sical cal Bwallngs ofthe the 
8, general Nervousness, ppear Directions 
lating the Bowles and tne Us Use hound leaf C jornel when a 


Tonic is necessary. 
By J. H. ROBINBON, of St. Croix. 
Published by ‘slraptie and Co. Stationers’ Hall’ Court; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 
. " Antipapal 8 Spirit fof the Tia Malian Classica. 
vo! vo. pri 

ULLO SPIRITO AN NTIPAPALE che 
produsse la Riforma, e sulla segreta aotneees ch’ esercito 
nella i pematuen d’ Europa, e spegelmente d’ Italia, come risulta 
da molti suoi Classici, massime da Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, 


Disquisizioni 
Di GABRIELE ROSSETTI, 
Professore di Lingua e Letteratura Italiana nel Collegio del Re 


Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho Square. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


‘edition, 8vo. 123. 


Climate in Consun 
HE INFL#E. ACE "of CLIMATE in 
CHRONIC DI. 4S of the be et DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS, &c.; with e=.Account of the Places resorted to 
Invalids in England ane he South of Runapetasete Merits in 
particular Diseases—anc s for Invalids while Travelling 
and Abroad. 
By JAM *€LARK, M.D. F.R.S. 
= ty. George's Infirmary, &c. 
Jota = ie Atoms Street. 
oy Metropolitana. 
The Thinty. ova Part, vit 1. le. boar 
NCYCLOP MDPIA NY METROPOLI- 
TANA; or, U sl Dictionary of Knowledge, on an 
omginal Tm ‘comprisin wo-fold reece ra cert age — 
by 


cal an 
Edward Btnedley, w >. 
guished literary 
whose names are a 
London: Printed f 





mistance of many of the 4 distin. 
of the British dominions, 
’ * titles -pages of each volume. 
in and Cradock, and other 


etors. 
* This Encycl n four divisions, a portion of each 
col = ar in every part, and, on completion, each 
division will be a distinct and entire work. These are—1l. Pure 
. Mixed | ~ Applied Sciences—3. History and Bio- 





a and com- 
fi a Lexicon of the English lenkinens a Gazetteer, and a 
Technological Dictionary. 

Nearly three-fourths of this important work are now before 
the Public, and arrangements are made for bringing out the 
future pases with increased activity. In the Divisions there have 
been completed of Pure Sciences one volume; of Mixed Sciences 
two votutaass of History and Biography two; and of the Miscel- 
laneous I eight. AR ion has also been com- 
menced in monthly parts, at 7s. each, which has proceeded to the 
Fifteenth Part. 





Smits 8vo0. illustrated with 80 Weoteuts, 5s. 
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N°: of te FAMILY 
LIBRARY. <a on NATURAL MAGIC. 
Addressed to Sir Walter Scot 
By SIR DAVID BREWSTER 


September Ist will be published, 
Family Library, No. XXXIV.; being Lives 
of Scottish Worthies. 
John Murray, Albemstio & Street. 
Bloom field’s Greek Testament. 
In 2 large and closely printed vols. 8vo. price 36s. boards, (dedi- 
re) by permission, to His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 


pie GREEK TESTAMENT, with 
ie the hen Notes, Critical, Philological, and “0 appa 
Rey. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 
rd, College Cambridge; Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland. 
Expressly to the use 
the First —— re "Public Schects) and Candidates for Holy 
Orders; though, ame time, intended as a commodious 
Manual Edition fee a ude of Theological Readers generally. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; J., G., and 
Bivingten 5 J. Murty; Whittaker and Co.; and J. Bohn, oe. 
don: and J. and J. J. Deighton; T. Stevenson ; and R. Newby, 
Combetign. 





HE NOOZEED- “ABFAIR ; a Word for 
the People of India. 
seanene | Hatchard and Sea, Plocadiliy. 
trait of Edward Lytion Bulwer, Esq. 
RASE: R’S MAGAZINE for August, 
price 2s. 6d. Coutents— 

The Recollections of a Gentlewoman, No. I.; Madame du 
Barri--Doctor O’Gorman—The Schoolmaster’s ‘Experience in 
Newgate, No. II1. ;. Necessity of an Appeal Court—Geographical 
and Statistical Account of the All-in-myne-Ees, or Fancy Isles— 
The Bell of St. Bride’s, by a Blackfriars’ Man—Epistles to the 

Taterati, No. V.; Nathan Butt, Esq. to Dr. Bowring—Mary 
Hughes, a Tale of the Welsh Highlands—Romantic Poetry of 
Spain—Discoveries of Modern Geologists, No. II. — Elizabeth 
preeenern a Tale—The Church of England and the Liberals— 
Domestic Manners of the British, by Colonel Hickory; Letters 
V. and VI.—Secret Instructions to General Wolfe for the Con- 
quest of Quebec—Gallery of Literary Characters, No. XXVII.; 
with a Portrait of Edward Lytton Bulwer—Chalmers on Politi- 
cal Economy—On the Contagious Character of Cholera — Sir 
Samuel R. Meyrick, Beli Diuose, God of the Sun, and Ned Conid 
the Stone-cutter—Letter to the Primate of Ireland on the State 
of the Irish Church and other Matters, by Sir Morgan O'Doherty, 

art. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London; Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh; M‘Phun, Glasgow ; Grapel, Liverpool ; and Grant 
and Bolton, Dublin. 


Second pave af Montgomery's New Poem. 
‘ost Svo. price 8s, 6d. 

HE MESSIAH. A Poem, in Six Books. 
By the Author of the “ Omnipreseace of the Deity.” 
« The Messiah is, in our opinion, equal to any of Mr. Montgo- 
mery’s productions, and a lasting monument to his fame."’— 
Literary Gazette. 

« It cannot be denied, that he has retained the sentiments, and 
po on many occasions, the spirit of the olden days.”—Athe-~ 
na 


Jae Turrill, British Magazine Office, 251, Regent Street. 


ected to May 
EBRETT’S” PEERAGE of the United 
Kingdom, with the New Peers and their Arms. In 
2 vols. 1. 8s. 

Debrett’s Baronetage, including the New 

Baronets, with their Arms. 2 vols. 1/. 8s 
Printed for Rivingtons; Clarkes; jLengman and Co.; T. Ca- 
dell; J. Richardson; J. Booth; J. Rooker; J. M. Richardson; 
Baldwi in and Co.; 8S. Bagster; R. Scholey; Hatchard and Son; 
ae and Co.; Parbury and Co.; E. Lloyd; W. Pickering; 


lodgson ; J. Templeman; Houlstons; and T. a 's Exe- 
cutors, 








ice 7s. 6d. boards, 


vo. pri 
DISSERTATI ON on the RUINS or 
ce ye of EMPIRES; being a Critical Exa- 
mination and Refutation of a Work entitled «* Remarks on Vol- 
ney’s Ruins, by W. A. Hails.” 
By R. J. ROWE. 
Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu? 
‘arturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

«If, as is the fact, the majority deceive themselves, and de- 
ceive themselves with sincerity, it follows that the human mind 
as readily imbibes falsehood as truth : — in that case, how is it 
to be enlightened ?”—Ruins, Chapter 14t! 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, on Green, and Longman. 





Ostell’s General Atlas enlarged, with an Index of upwards of 
Fourteen Thousand Names. 
In royal 4to. dart agt celounen Outlines, price 18s. eee ees or 
he Maps full coloured, price 2 


STELL'S NEW GENERAL. ‘ATLAS, 


including Maps of Canaan or Judwa, Ancient Greson, 

and the Roman Empire. A new edition, on an entirely new set 

of Plates, engraved on an enlarged scale, and corrected from the 
latest and best Authorities, ao Thirty Maps. 

* To this edition has bee added, ata ible cost, 


Prayers for the Sick. 

Wine = bay seco 
WENTY. ‘ONE PRAYERS, 

are ade, Various siher Porm of Prager for the same roe 


Printed for J., G 


with a few Hints and Directions for the V. on 
chiefly intended for the Use of the Y. me 
By the Rev. J. SLADE, M.A. Vicar 
2d edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

2. Prayers to be used in Visiting the Sick; 
including the Offices of the bt and oth _ eae 
lects from the Liturgy. By the late Rev. T. Le 
Rector of Haughton-le-Skerne, Durham. lame bs vg 6d. 

3. The Order for the Visitation of the § Sick, 
from the Book of Common Prayer; with Prayers, a 
and Interrogatories, taken from different Authors. By the late 
Richard Mant, D.D. Rector of All Saints, Southampton. 4th 
edition, 12mo. 3s. 

4. A Manual for the Sick ; containing P, 
and a Selection of Psalms, arranged ‘s such a manner as. 
render the Roping them to the Sick more 





without increasing the price, a c Index re- 

ferences to every Place laid down in the Maps, with the Latitude 

and Longitude. The Index comprises upwards of Fourteen 

Thousand Names, which in teaching (besides other obvious uses) 
must answer almost every purpose of a Gazetteer. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
N.B. The same Work on imperial drawing-paper, full coloured, 
and pepe half-boand for sii eset ta pace il, ils. 6d. 





The New ee uf Doda 's and Rivington’s Annual Register. 
+ 8vo. price 16s. boards, 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View 
of the hipeacy » Politics, and Literature of the Year 1831. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; J., G., an 
Rivington; Longman and Co.; Jeffery and Son; J. Booker; 
J.™M. Richardson; J. Booth; J. Rodwell; Sherwood and Co.; 
4 Martin; Hamilton and Co. ; Whittaker and Co.; E. Lloyd; 

J. Dowding; Simpkin and Marshall; is er T. Laycock; 

8. W. Sustenance; and Renshaw and Ri 
By whom is also published, in a very ll vol. price 24s. 

A General Index to the Annual Register, 
from its commencement in 1758 to the Year 1819, inclusive; after 
which period each successive Volume has a distinct Index. 

*,* Separate Volumes, to complete Sets, may be had of the 
Publishers; but as several are becoming scarce, an early applica- 
tion is recommended. 

few complete Sets from the commencement in 1758 
may still be had. 





Nesbit’s Mensuration, PRA’ Se. 

REATISE on PRACTICAL 

MENSURATION; containing the Method of drawing 

Geometrical Figures—L sya ey sees of Super- 

ficies, Solids, Drains, Canals, Marl-pits, &c.—Conic Sections and 

their Solids—Problems in Gauging—Terms used in Architec- 
ture, &c. 

Ly A. NESBIT, Manchester. 
5th edition, "with numerous Pilates, &c. 6s. bound. 
Key to the above, 3d edition, 5s. bound. 
By the same Author, i 

Complete Treatise on Practical Land-Sur- 
veying, 8vo. new edition, 12s. boards. als 

Treatise on Practical Arithmetic, containing 
the latest Improvements in pq Science, 2d edition, 5s. bound. 

Key to the same, 5s. bound. 

Introduction to English Parsing, 4th edition, 
2s. 6d. bound. 

Treatise on Practical Gauging, by A. Nesbit 
and W. Little (Officer of Excise). New edit. containing a Table 
of Areas, calculated for the new Imperial Gallon, and 180 Wood- 

cuts, 5s. bound. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
London; and Wilson and — York. 


‘Saat _ new edition, enlarged, 5s. 6d. ‘iain 
7 the English-Latin Part, 9s. 


y 

T* RONI S THESAURUS, or Entick’s 
Latin- English Dictionary, designed for the Use of Gram- 

mar-Schools and Private Education; containing all the Words 

and Phrases proper for Reading the Classic Authors in both 

Languages, accurately collected from the most approved Latin 

Authors, with a Classical Index of the Preterperfects and Supines 


of Verbs. 
By WILLIAM C ogee A.M. 

Carefully revised throughout by the a G. Sarjant, B./ 
of Queen’s College, Oxford ; with the Quantity ofall the Syllables 
carefully marked by John Carey, LL.D. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. ; Harvey and Darton; 
T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; Baldwin and 
Cradock; Teo G., and F. Rivington; J. Booker ; E. Williams ; 
Hamilton and Co. ; R. Hunter; Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan; 
Simpkin and Marshall; J. Souter; J. Bohn; Seeley and Burn- 
side; E. Hodgson; Poole and Edwards; Houlston and Son ; and 
J. Nann: Wilson and Sons, York; and G. and J. Robinson, 
Liverpool. 





n 12mo. price 6s. boards, 


AROCHTIA AL SERMONS 
y the Rev. THOMAS AINGER, M.A 
Late of St. > &- 's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Minister of 
the New Church of St. Mary, Greenw 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet fay 357 ap 
In Bole ve Soames small 8vo. 6s. 7 a 
Vo of the above, Vol. 
t ISTORY ‘of the WESTERN ‘WORLD, 

(4 vols.)—United States, concluded. 

On Sept. 1, Spain and Portugal, Vol. 1V. 

On Oct. 1, Treatise on Chemistry, in 1 vol. 

London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





ay e Rev. Thomas Hantingford, 7 a 12me. 


5. Plain Directions for Reading to the $i 
edit the ag Joseph Horderm, M.A: Vicar of Restheme. 
tion, 2, 


———s 


Greek and Latin psa poe: English Notes, by the 
Re 


llope 
HE ILIAD of ‘HOMER, chiefly from the 
Text of Heyne, with copious English Notes, osatieg 
the Grammatical Construction, the Manners and Customs, 
Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages, and Proliataere 
Observations on Points of Classical Interest and Importance con. 
nected with Homer and his Writin 
By the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Late of Peintiveke College, Cambridge, and’ one of the Masters 
of Christ’s Hospita 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 4s. in boards. 


2. Pentalogia Greca. Sophoclis Gdipus Ty- 
rannus ; @dipus Coloneus, et Antigone ; Euripidis Phenisse ; et 
Aischyli Septem contra Thebas. Quinque scilicet Dramata de 
celeberrima Thebaide scripta. Notis Anglice scriptis illustravit, 
et Lexicon Vocum eo yg oe adjecit, Gulielmus s Hrollope M.A. 
In 8vo. price 14s. boar 

3. The Bellum Catilinarium of Sallust, and 
Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline. With English Notes, 
and an Introduction; together with the Bellum Jugurthinum of 
Sallust. By the Rev. W. Trollope, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

4. Excerpta ex Ovidii Metam. et Epist. 
With English Notes, and an Introduction, containing Rules for 
Construing, a Parsing Praxis, &c. By the Same. 12mo, 34. 6¢. 


ound. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Residence in New Zealand, &c. 
In 8vo. with 7 Engravings, 13s. boards, 


“ , ~ 
TARRATIVE of a NINE MONTHS’ 
RESIDENCE in NEW ZEALAND, in 1827; witha 
Journal of a Residence in Tristan d’Acunha. 
By AUGUSTUS EARLE, 
Draughtsman to His Majesty's Surveying-Ship The Beagle. 

«* One of the most extraordinary narratives of personal adven- 
ture which has fallen within our observation for some time."— 
Monthly Review. 

«* Mr. Earle’s journal gives us much curious information, ina 
very agreeable manner.”—Literary Gazette. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co- 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 
Y EEP YOUR TEMPER, a Comedy; 
The Fate of Ivan, a Tragedy; Miss Betsy Bull, or the 
Johnnies in a a Melo-Drama. 
Calkin and Budd, Publishers, Pall Mall. 


LACKWOOD’ S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CXCVII. for August 1832. 
Contents. 

I. Tom Cringle’s Log. Chap.12. Cuba Fishermen—II. Hesiod 
—III. Christopher at the Lakes. dy, -* Third—IV. Eliezer the 
Sage, and Eliezer the Simple—V. Devotional Melodies. By 
Delta—VI. Chateaubriand. No. 2. Génie de Christianisme— 
VII. Six Songs for Music. By Mrs. Hemans—VIII. U pper Ca- 
nada. By a Backwoodsman—IX. To the Future Electors of 
Great Britain. 

Edinburgh : Prifted for William Blackwood, No. 45, George 

Street; and T. Cadell, Strand, London. 


4th edition, price 6s. . 1S of 
7 aa 
HE ANGLING EXCURSIONS ye! 
GREGORY GREENDRAKE, Esq. in the Cues 
Wicklow, Meath, Westmeath, Longford, and Cavan. With Ad- 
ditions, 
* ‘By GEOFFREY GREYDRAKE, Esq- 
Illustrated with a Map, and a View of L ough- go sas 
Tourists in Ireland will find this work a most useful ~ " 
the lakes, the natural beauties, the antiquities, and + eat : 
curiosity in the Counties alluded to; and it % enriched wi 
number of Tales and Legends peculiar to eac'! 
Dublin: Grant and Bolton,4, Dame Street ; and Longman, Rees, 
rme, Brown, Green, and Longman, London. 
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